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BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


When for me Life's story closes, 

l'd like to be buried deep in roses; 

I think, tho’ dead, perhaps I'd feel 
Around my heart their sweetness steal. 


W hen sunlight deepens into night, 
And thro’ the sky dart meteors bright; 
When in the churchyard lone I rest, 

I want my roses On my breast, 


Thgir beauty sure will light the gloom 
And break the loneliness of the tomb, 
So mind, ye friends, when I am dead, 
To scatter roses o'er ny head, 





With Blinded Eyes. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PIEOE OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTSR,”’ 
‘A MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WREDDED HANDS,”’ 

BTO., BTO, 


CAAPTER XV, 

H, Mr. Saville!’ observed Mrs. Wyo. 
() ming with perfect outward equanim- 
ity. “Have you shown him into the 
front drawing-room?’’—to the servant. 

“Very well—I will come dhiectly.” 
‘Who is it, mamma?” asked Pattie, re- 
covering her composure at the sight of her 


No, I daresay 
you don’t know him—he was a friend of 
your dear father’s, and I have only heard 
from him at intervals for many years, 
has come, I expect, about a small matter of 
business that was left in his hands,’”’ 

Asse finished speaking she put the 
card into her daugnter’s hand, with a warn- 
ing look at her. It was necessary that Pat- 
tie should know whothe visitor really was, 
or she would very likely peep in at the 
door, or make an excuse to fetch some- 
thing out of the room, for she had her fall 
share of feminine curiosity, 

Mra, Wyoming thought she could count 
upon her daughter’s having sense enough 
to pass the card quietly on to Rowena, in 
order to warn her also of the need of cau- 
tion, and to say nothing to Oharley. 

She went out by the door leading into 
the hall, fearing the new trouble more 
than the one that bad arisen just before, or 
she would not have left Leicester with Pat- 
tie then; but she could only console her- 
self with the thought that Rowena would 


She was not afraid to look to Rowena for 
help to keep their secret, since the dis- 
covery of it would be of no advantage to 


Pattie looked at the card her mother had 
put into her hand; after standing for a few 
momenta, with a biank frightened face, 


“Oh, Rowena!’ she exclaimed piteous- 


Leicester, who had remained absorbed 
in his own reflections, looked up at her as 
she uttered this exclamation of distress, 
though he seemed quite unmoved by 


“T want to know,” he said, in a hareh 
suspicious tone, altogether new to him, and 
which seemed to paralyse Pattie with «a 
fresh terror, “who was speaking in that 
1 have recalled 
what was being said by that voice which I 
took to be yours; if 1 had done that before 
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yourselfand Kate Greenway’s pictures— 
your mother toid ime of it at the time."’ 

This was what Mra. Wyoming had fear- 
ed. Now that he had had time to think, 
all tois had recurred to his memory, and 
every word that had been uttered was 
forming a link in a chain of evidence 
against them. 

“Whose was it?’ he asked harsh! y. 

There was no answer but Pattie’s fright- 
ened sobbing, 

He stepped acrossthe room to the two 
girls as they clung together, and stood in 
front of then almost threatening! y. 

“Mra. Wyoming was there,’’ he ‘said, 
his eyes now fixed on Kowena’s changing 
face, “‘for she came out and answered me, 
You were there, I know, fori saw you as 
1 passed the door, Was any one else 
there?’ 

There was another terrible pause, Row- 
é6na was dumb before the accusing glance 
of those eyes, the impotence of which they 
had so shamefully used for their own 
ends, 

The silence was broken at last—not by 
an equivocation from Rowena or Pattie, 
not from further stern questioning from 
Leioester’s suddenly compressed lips, but 
by a new sound—Dolph Carbatt’s excited 
voice, which reached them in 4 passionate 
shout through the folding-doors and the 
curtains, 

Pattie burst into a fresh fit of crying as 
she heard it, utterly forgetting the need 
of caution in Leicester’s presence. 

“Oh, Rowena, what shall I do?” she 
cried. “Heis coming—he will make me 
go with him!” 

She slung to her cousin convulsively: 
Leicester looked on, a new expression 
carling his lip. 

“Pattie,” he said, after a brief pauee, 
‘what have you to do with Dolph Oarbuw? 
Ot course I recognize his voice in the next 
room as well as you do,’’ 

“Oh, send him away—do send him 
awnay!’’ she sobbed. 

‘What is he to you?”’ persisted Leicester, 
nolding her by the arm, his manner 
now strongly marked with contempt, 

“On, leave her alone!”” impiored RKow- 
ena, finding speech at last. ‘Don’t tright- 
en her—do you mean to kill her with 
fright? She has had a great deal to bear— 
and I won’t have her tormented!” her 
voice rising from entreaty to determin- 
ation. 

Both girls, in their anxiety to sustain 
their parte before Leicester in this crisin, 
had overlooked the deception which they 
were to have kept up concerning Dolph 
Carbutt. 

Pattie was weeping with terror, and 
prayed to be delivered froin him; and 
Rowena, who ought to have displayed 
some agitation at the re.urn of her faithless 
lover, was bent only upon comforting and 
upholding ber cousin. 

Now, in her care for Pattie, and her in- 
tention of protecting her at all costs, Kow- 
ena’s voice again betrayed her; it rang out 
as it had donein the bedroom up-stairs— 
louder now, and vibrating with fear or an- 
ger, but It was not to be wistaken. 

Leicester released Pattie’s arm and turn- 
ed to Rowena, with a long |o0k which she 
met as if fascinated, 

“You!” he murmured at last, with an in- 
describable inflection of tone, and one 
which it was difficult to interpret. 

Before she could attempt any reply there 
was a repetition of the loud tal king in the ad- 
joining room, which, after the first out- 
preak, had ceased until now; the next mo- 
ment the folding-doors were burst open, 
and Dolph Carbutt appesred a state of 
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‘Your mother has been telling methat you 
were married yesterday, and had gone to 
Scotland on your wedding-tour, but the 
sound of your voice told me better than 
that! I’ve been watching this house for 
the last three weeks, like a cat watches a 
mouse, and now [shall have my reward 
in telling my story and claiming my 
bride!”’ 

Bat Pattie, trembling with fear, ran out 
ofthe room by the door into the hall. 
Dolph tollowed her, and Mra. Wyoming, 
who had been behind hiin, vainly trying 
to prevent his entrance, now darted back 
tbrough the folding-doors to get into the 
hall the other way, and so intercept his 
pureuit of Pattie. 

Leicester and Rowena, who had looked 
on the strange interruption with the hind 
of wonder which does not entail an active 
interest in the cause of it, thus left alone, 
now turned again to each other, ignoring 
all else, 

‘I don’t understand this,’’ he said, after 
another prolonged interval of stient gazing, 
during which Rowena’s heart seemed to 
stop beating. “But there has been some 
trick played—I know that now, The Pat- 
tie that promised, the same day that the 
bandage was taken from my eyes, to mar- 
ry me next Monday, is not the Pattie | 
knew when I was blind! [ have felt the 
difference, and have been puzzied, but | 
never suspected any trickery until | heard 
that voice again.’’ 

“Yet you did not hear or feel the differ. 
ence when the change was first made,’ she 
ventured to asy, knowing that all attempts 
at deception would be useless now, 

He looked at her intently again, his face 
flushed and paling with mingled emo 


tions, 
“It was you,’’ he gasped at last—''it was 
you!” ’ 


“Oh, forgive ua!’’ she cried, and fell a 
his feet. 

She was so astonished and #0 deeply 
ashamed to feel him raising her from the 
floor, guilty creature that she was, doeserv- 
ing only to be pushed out into the street, 
and not,instead, to be borne to the sofa and 
held in the strong and tender embrace to 
which she was so well used—which she 
had missed so terribly. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!”’ she exciaiined, in a 
tone of keen humiliation, ‘Don’t touch 
me—I am not worthy! Only don’t take us 
before a court of jastice—don’t do that, for 
Pattio’s sake, whom you have always 
loved!” 

“] have not!” he cried passionately 
holding her closer to him, ‘1 have not al- 
ways loved Pattie—if by Pattie you mean 
the girl that ran away just now, with the 
lover whom she had denied after her! | 
have loved the Pattie who cared for the 
blind man—who spent all her time at his 
side, and used her wealth of intellect on 
his behalf—who—I tnought then—loved 
him too!”’ 

Hin voice sank toa whisper, and Row- 
ena, violently excited by all that had oc- 
curred, was now unable to dimemble. 

‘Ob, I did—I did!" she replied passion- 
ately, but in s vacant way, an though she 
was relating the fact to some one else, ‘| 
did it for pity at first, but afterwaads for 
love. It was my punishment!’’ 

“and now it shall be your reward!” he 
whispered in her ear, accompanying the 
words with kisses such as she had never 
thought to feel upon her face again. 
‘Whatever you have done, and for what- 
ever reason, do you think [| oan fail to love 





as long as you have not deceived me about 
that one thing—your return of my love? 
Oh, Rowena, what you have been to me 

this past last year! I have not been haif 
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soon as abe was able, she diverted his at- 
tention by an explanation which would 
have to be made tohim some time, and 
which served ber purpose well now, 

She felt so wicked, so utterly unworthy, 
that his declarations of love were painful 
to her, Her path, she bad resolved, was to 
be the stony upward oue of contrition and 
humillation—and he would tain exalt her 
for what she had done! 

However, she looked at him less as a 
tempter from the way of rectitude when 
she found how he sympathized with ber 
seruggles, and doubts during the long 
course of deception, and how grave and 
even angry he looked as she told the 
mtory. 

She could not understand his renewing 
his protestations of love for her after hear- 
ing that—she thought she had quite des 
troyed hin affection, and shut herself out 
in the cold and misery where she ought to 
be. 

“I would not persiat,’”’ he said—“bat you 
have confessed you love me. And am to 
your not being worthy, let me be the 
judge of that, since your intentions, at any 
rate, were never unworthy. Do not 
shrink from me, my owa, on that account. 
Would you punish me wo? Cannot you 
understand that I do not love you because 
you have deceived me, but because my 
nature responds to the call of yours—be- 
Cause we are fitted for each other, and 
were meant to love one another? If we 
had met, J seeing you from the first, just 
as you are—don’t trouble to hide that sweet 
face of yours; it is the most beautiful in the 
world to ine!—I must have loved you soon, 
had we been thrown much together, just 
asl really did. Whether 1 bad been en- 
gaged to Pattie or to any one else, ny heart 
must secretly have gone out to you. My 
life was completed when you came into 
it!” 

What could she do but listen to such 
pleas as these, which argued that the 
punishment of the innocent victim of their 
treachery inust necessarily be included 
in hera? 

“You can repent just as well with me as 
without me,’’ be went on. ‘For, mark, 
my loving you was not a consequence of 
the conditions under which you approach- 
ed ine, but a necessary result of vour ap- 
proaching me atall. It would have hap- 
pened all the same. Your aunt, confident 
in her daughter's beauty, would have 
taken no precautions, and we should have 
fallen hopelemaly in love witbin a week; 
and then think how miserable | should 
have been’’—plaintively—‘‘as miserable as 
I snould be now, if you were not going 
to have pity on mo for the second time,” 

Jt was of no use talking to him, and ber 
conscience would not allow her to yield, 
so she @aid that she ought to go and see 
what had become of her aunt and cousin, 


There had been a short excited con- 
vorsation in the hall, and after that there 
had been hurried movements on the floor 
above, which |i:owena had been dim1y con- 
scious of, though no idea of their cause had 
occurred to her already overwrought mind, 
and the sounds had ceased without her 
noticing the silence, 

Now, when si6 went up stairs, after 
Leicester bad extracted a solemn promise 
from her to come Dack Ww him, and not to 
go out by the back-door, and leave him 
in the lurch, she found the rooms deserted, 
drawers pulled open and left, and general 
disorder reigning. Fall of apprehension,she 
was going down again to loox« in the front 
drawing room, when she caugnt sight of 
a note on the table, addressed tw her 
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“Weare obliged to go with Dolph, or 
he will expose us to others beside Charley, 
who has nearly found it out for bimself 
without help. Dolpb bas just come into s 
thousand pounds, and on the strength of 
this insiste upon Pattle marrying bim 
immediately, as the only condition of his 
keeping silence. I bave pretended to con- 
sent; but of course I aball allow no such 
thing, a# tiat amount will soon be gone, 
ang be has not the brains to make any 
more. We are going with biw to Reading, 
where the man lived who jeft bim the 
money. He thinks of being quie@y mar- 
ried there, but we shali give bim the slip 
on the way, and get across ty some seaport. 
1 don’t know which we shal! be abie to 
manage yet, but wiil telegraph. Have the 
reset of our things packed ready to send on 
immediately, as we shall be in haste to get 
outot England, Your friends at Lyngate 
will take you in, 1 know. 

“ANNIE WYOMING,” 


There was not a word about Leiocester,no 
expression of compunction at leaving her 
to bear the brunt of bis wrath,which might 
have been no light thing. Mra, Wyoming 
evidently bad no fear of her niece discios- 
ing their whereabouts to him, should he be 
inclined for pursuit. 

She could not imagine the turn events 
had taken, and yet she was left without any 
scruples atthe mercy of a man who had 
juat discovered the wrongs he had suffered 
at their hander, 

Rowena went down stairs with the note 
crushed in her hand, trying not to think 
hard thoughts, and told Leloester the news, 
He took the ietter from her and read it 
himee)tf. 

‘‘Never mind!’’ he said, as he dropped it 
upon the fire, ‘‘You are in better hands 
now, no thanks to ber,.’’ 

‘Kut what is to be done?” she asked, ‘‘] 
muat go to Lyngate now, there Is nowhere 
else for me to go; but these things that she 
talks about—1 can't take them all with me, 
nor oan | leave them here.”’ 

“Oh, you must stay on here for a time,’’ 
returned Leicester, with decision, ‘and | 
will go next door—they let lodgings next 
door! It isn’t worth worth while for you 
to go to Lyngate just till Monday, and by 
then you will have heard from your aunt, 
no doubt.” 

“Monday—what about Monday?” ques 
tioned Rowena, puzzied. 

“My wedding day,” returned Leicester, 
with a calin smile—‘“‘and yours!”’ 

“Oh, no,” sbe oried, and released herself 
from his clasp in such haste that he began 
to laugh. 

“We couldn’t disappoint George, you 
know!" he said, ‘He is coming to-morrow 
night, ready for the wedding—and there 
must be one, if only on his account!" 

“Oh, don’t!" she exclaimed. ‘How can 
you want such a wioked girl to marry 
yoo? Ifever 1 did—if ever | could—it 
must be after years of repentance-——" 

Nbe turned away to hide her tears, It was 
very seldom that Rowena cried, and when 
ahe did it was because her heart was full 
to overfiowing. 

Leicester followed her. 

“There you are again,’’ he said, still ina 
jesting tone—but his eyes were glistening 
—‘trying to punish me for what you have 

done! What have I done that! should be 
cheated of my wife, Rowena? Why should 
I be made to wait for years?” 

“It would be best for you to,” she rejoin- 
ed, endeavoring to put away his caressing 
hand. ‘*You—you would soon be sorry, 
when you compared me with other giris, 
and saw how—how——’”’ 

“How much more noble-minded my 
wife was than the usual run,’’ he interposed 
‘No, I don’t think 1 should at all object to 
that, Rowena.”’ 

It was of no use; he would not hear a 
word of her self-disparagement, any more 
than he would hear of his wedding being 
pui of. 

Inthe end he went up statre to put his 
things together ready for removal to the 
next house, while she took the landlady 
into confidenoe, as far as was necessary for 
her purpose, 

She wasa kind and honest woman, al- 
ready prepossessed in favor of the young 
lady who had always spoken pleasantly to 
her, and besides saved her and her ser- 
vants as many journeys up and down the 
stairs an she could; and when she heard 
that Mre,. Wyoming and her daughter had 
been obliged to leave veey suddenly, on 
account of family affairs, but that the mar- 
riage was to take place as intended, she 
threw aside all her doubts and gladly con- 
sented to stand Howena’s friend in her 
aunt’s absence. 

Mra. Wyoming telegraphed tne next day 
from Folkestone, and her luggage was 
duly forwarded 


The ister of atknowledgement Rowena 
received from her sunt contained news 
indeed. 

She was sione at Foikestone. She bad 


plained of thirst, and Dolph had suggested 
a cup of tea, saying thet it would do her 
good to walk with bim to the refreshment 
room, and that she would getit hotter there 
than If it were brought to her, 

Mra. Wyoming, suspecting nothing, let 
her daughter go, and the train started be- 
fore they reappeared. 

Nhe still thought it a mischance, and got 
out at the next station to await the down 
train following, but in vain—they were not 
on it, On questioning the guard, be in- 
quired her name, and then handed her a 
note, which he had engaged to give to s 
lady of the name of Wyoming, who 
would probably make inquiries concern- 
ing the senders of it, a young lady and 
gentieman, 

It contained news that their non-arrival 
had already prepared for her, Dolpb bed 
persuaded Pattie to go off alone with him, 
he appearing not to have trusted Mrs, Wy- 
oming’s sudden suavity after ber former 
hareb treatment of him, 

He had made arrangements with a view 
to this sudden move, They would be mar- 
ried in London as soon as possibile, and 
would sail for America two hours after- 
wards. 

Pattie begged forgiveness for her disobe- 
dience. Dolph bad told ber that Dollie 
would do such dreadful things when he 
found ont, that she thought she had better 
wet as far away as she could, 

She thought she had better do anything 
rather than be in prison for many years, as 
Dolph said she would be, She would have 
liked her mother to come too, but Dolph 
said the money was not enough for all 
three, and that Charley would not be so 
bard on her, 

“He bas taken advantage of her credu- 
lity, and worked on ber fears in the most 
sbameful wanner,’’ Mrs, Wyoming evrote 
—‘‘in fact 1 would not have believed he 
had the brains todo it. So when I found 
it was of no use to pursue them, | came on 
here, and shall have crossed over to Bou- 
logne by the time you get this, 

‘Pattie will not have much choice of ward- 
robe, for sbe has only her bag with her. 
which she took for her little trinkets, in 
case of accident; but she deserves to lose 
her things after behaving like that,” 

“Not a word about her own desertas?”’ 
suggested Cbariey, who was baving the 
letter read out fo bim during a stroll in the 
park. 

And that was the only remark Rowena 
ever heard him make about the whole af- 
fair. She honored him ipexpressibly for 
thus abstaining from invective against his 
two deceivers, who had not the excuse of 
good intentions, for speaking only of what 
he persisted in calling the advantage he 
had gained thereby, and saying nothing 
of the selfishness and cruelty they showed 
towards him when he was blind and help. 
leas, 

“] suppose you are off to Lyngate now 
you have got rid of my things,’’ Mra, Wy- 
oming wrote. “I hope this may catch you 
before you leave, but if not 1 suppose you 
will have left directions to have your let- 
ters sent on. I will write again when I 
get safely over—addreasing to che Rectory 
—and let you know where a letter will 
reach me, Then you can tell me how poor 
Charley bore it all, He will no doubt be 
heart-broken about Pattie, but he must 
blame only her and Dolph for this. No 
doubt he will soon be ready to forgive her 
anything.’’ 

The heartiess ietter caused Rowena groat 
anxiety for the future welfare of her un- 
bappy cousin, who bad been led away not 
by love, but by pressing fears. 

But Leicester, thinking that his beloved’s 
life had already been sufficiently over- 
shadowed by ber aunt and cousin, was de- 
termined not to allow herto be saddened 
by the troubles which they had bronght 
upon themsel ves. 

And he succeeded wonderfully well in 
his endeavora, his assurance that Pattie 
should never be in actual wantas long as 
he had anything to give going a long way 
towards that consummation—tbough at the 
gaine time, Rowena said that it was indeed 
a shame for him to be put to further ex 
pense through those who had already cost 
him so much. 

His cousin’from Nottingham joined him 
at his lodgings next door on the Saturday 
night, and Leicester made such explan- 


ations as he pleased in private, and George 
was introduced to Rowena the next day on 
the way 6 morning service at the church 
were they were to be married. 








1p the evqning they took supper together, 
the landlady playing bostess on the oc- 
casion, much to her own satisfaction. 

Noon on Monday found them no longer 
two, but one—one im soul and bears and 


purpose, 
7 * ~ @ ~ e 


Leicester and his wile live at Eales now, 
When they came home from their honey- 
moon in the Isle of Wight they proceeded 
there just to have a look at the place which 
tender associations had rendered dear to 
both of them; and finding River View 
empty again, they took it, and a year after- 
terwards purchased it from the owner, 

It was a somewhat ead ever.t which in- 
duoed them finally to settle there—the re- 
turn of Oharley’s blindness, which this 
time proved incurable, But he saw the 
face of his first-born before the light of day 
faded out for him, and, even in the fresh- 
neas of his new disappointment, he deciar- 
ed that he would rather be blind with 
Rowena than see without her. And, feel- 
ing and knowing that he was no burden to 
her, but the very centre of her life, he took 
heart of grace for the future, since it was to 
be spent with her. 

They seized the first opportunity that 
occurred of securing River View, as being 
the place in which he was more at home 
than any other since his blindness came 
on, and which renewed custom had by that 
time rendered perfectly familiar, And 
now HKowena had made him content even 
to be blind. 

They have helped Pattie and her hus 
band several times since they returned to 
England with twin girls, and hardly ashil- 
ling to call their own. They have three 
more children now, and they would all be 
very pretty and docile if their parents un- 
derstood the management of their health 
and tempers. 

Rowena is always willing to help to fill 
the little mouths and clothe the little 
limba, but that is only natural, she says, 
in their own relative, who is herself s 
mother. 

What sbe considers so noble in her hus- 
band is that he is just as willing as she, 
and has gone without things that she knew 
he wished for, in order that the Christmas 
gift to the poor thriftless creatures in Lon- 
don might be sent as usual. 

Mra, Wyoming lives with her daughter 
and family now. She has lost part of 
her money in foreign lotteries while 
abroad, and, returning to England soon 
after the Carbutts, consented to share the 
remainder with them. They oould not 
afford to refuse, but her presence in their 
home does not add to their happiness, 

The Lyngate Rectory people are fre- 
quent visitors at River View. Errol is not 
married yet, but neither is be beart-broken 
though certainly a little embittered by his 
painful éxperiences, He and George Lei- 
ceater have become great triends, and Ro- 
wena, who does not by any means despair 
of him, and who adores pretty girle—since 
she certainly has no reason to be jealous of 
them—generally manages to have one or 
two staying at her house when he is ex- 
pected, and it is quite probable that one 
day he will console himself, 

As for Rowena herself, her life is full 
with ber husband and children and the 
needs of those without ber gates to care 
for; but she has not yet ceased to repent, 
though she does it with a cheerful face, 

And it matters not now whether sbe is 
Rowena or Pattie, since husband and chil- 
dren alike hail her by the blessed name of 
mother, 
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A Terrible | Fall. 


BY W. Y. 











No, ’, Verbena Villas, when Mr, Cle 
mens, junior partner ina large Lon- 
don firm, took one of his bi-annual jour- 
neys to the North of England to purchase 
woolen goods from the manufacturers. 
Mrs. Clemens, a gentile little woman, In 
weak health, hung about her husband 
troubled with unsp»>ken forebodings that 
‘something’ would happen to prevent 
their meeting again; the boys—there were 
four of them, merry noisy urchins—danced 
clamoring to be remembered, and rehears- 
ing the various treasures, in the shape of 
knives, cricket-bats, etc., papa must prom- 
ise to bring back with him; while their 
elder and only sister, Tfna —— ; 
But where was Tina?—her father’s pet 
and darling; her mother’s prudent, practi- 
cal helper; a power in the household, 


T" ERE was always a pleasant fuss at 


though not yet out of her teens. 

Where was Tina? Mr. Clemens asked, 
and an Outcry was raised that penetrated 
0 évery nook and corner of the dwelling, 





$a 


and brought from her chamber the young 
lady in question. 

She came running downstairs flushed 
and contrite,and in answer to her mother’s 
question, explained that sbe had been 
copying music for her friend, Janet Wor. 
baax. 


At the syund of that name Mra Clemens 
looked grave; and Mr. Olemens—good- 
natured, indulgent Mr. Clemens, who 
ruled by love, not scolding—knit b's 
brows so decidedly that Tina reddened, 
drew herself up with aslightly rebellious 
air, then thought better of it, and at. 
tempted an apology. 

“You bave wanted me, pape? I am to 
sorry. I did not know how late it was, or 
that you were going to start for Bradford 
this morning.”’ 

“And yet I told you last evening 1 muat 
have a bag packed by eleven o'clock. Kut 
there, you were so busy chattering with 
those new acquaintances of yours, that | 
don’t suppose you heard a word | said.” 

‘Indeed I did, papa, but it had slipped 
my memory. I will go and attend to it at 
once.’’ 

Mr. Clemens’ voice arrested her ss she 
was hurrying away. 

‘You need not go. Your mother has 
been wore considerate for my comfort, 
fortunately for me!’’ her father told her; 
“put I’ll trouble you for those gloves of 
mine I gave you to mend.”’ 

Tina drooped her curly head, and her 
fair young face blushed a deeper crimson. 
The said gloves bad been dropped in the 
summer-house, and lay there unheeded, 
while she listened to a musical voice that 
recited Byron apd Tennyson, or praised 
with subtle flattery the intelligence that 
comprehended al! that was best and grand- 
est in their poesy. 

Mrs, Clemens sighed, and her husband 
surveyed his daughter with mingled vex- 
ation and annoyance, 

“Hal’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘time was, that my 
little girl used to be proud to do anything 
tor her old father; but now——”’ 

Here, with a cry of distress, Tina flung 
herself on hia neck. For did she not love 
him deariy? And though of late she had 
been learning to consider bim harsh in bis 
judgments and too easily prejudiced, she 
could not bear to Xear his reproaches. 

But Mra. Clemens gently put her from 
him, Neither could he endure the thought 
of parting in anger from his only daugnter, 
yet she must be made to understand that 
he was seriously displeased. 

“Don’t worry your mother with sobbing 
and crying, you foolish little taing. Take 
care of ber while I am away and listen to 
her advice—yeu cannot have a wiser coun- 
sellor, Listen to her and then I sball find 
you a dear good girl once more, Give me 
a kiss, and if you are really penitent, do 
not let me hear of your snubbing Ray 
Haddon.”’ 

Mrs, Olemens accompanied her husband 
tothe door, and the boys trooped after 
them; but Tina—all her good resolutions 
scattered by that last inj unction—stayed in 
the hall, twisting her siender fingers to- 
gether and pouting, till her mother came 
back to her, and slipping a hand through 
ber arm, led her into the sunny morning- 
room where they were won’t to read and 
work together. 

Tina would fain have slipped away and 
returned to her own pursuits, but her 
mother looked so pale and tired as she 
sank into a cushioned chair, that the gir! 
feit ashamed of her selfishness, and knee!- 
ing at Mra, Clemens’ aide, caressed her 
lovingly. 

‘‘Dearest mamma, it was cruel to let you 
have all the fatigue and worry of secirg 
papa off. I fully intended to spare you, 
and cannot think why I was so remiss.” 

“My dear, I shall feel ali right when I 
bave had a rest,” Mra, Clemens replied, 
kindly. “You may be easy on my account; 
but I do wish—yes, wish very much—that 
you had not given papa reasons to com- 
plain of you,” 

Again Tina pouted, 

‘*He is so horribly unjust,” 

The wife’s pale cheek began to wear & 
hectic spot. 

“1 never thought to hear your father 
called that and by one of his own children. 
What injustice has he done to the daughter 
he isalways loading with proofs of bis 
affection?” 

Tina winced, but repeated her assertion. 

“Papa persists in treating me like & 
child. He sneersat my friends and pre- 
jadices hinwelf against them.” 

“Your friends did you say!” retorted ber 
mother. ‘-Let me see, you have known the 
family now residing next door to us for tle 
lengthy space of three weeks and two 
days! Were I in your place, I shoald cal! 
Mr. Corbaux and his sister mere acquaint 
ances till I knew them better.”’ 
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“Ob, but mamma, friendship is not 
measured by time!’’ exclaimed Tina, quot- 
ing from one of Gaspard Corbaux’ enthusi- 
astic utterances. ‘‘Our tastes are congenial; 
we reom to understand each other almost 
without speaking. Indeed, the pleasantest 
hours I have ever known are those | spend 
with Janet Corbaux and her brother.’’ 

“] thought you were happy at home?” 

“Why, so I am; but it is a delighiful 
change to enjoy the society of really intel- 
lectual people.’’ 

“] think,’’said Mrs, Clemens, rather ma- 
licioualy, ‘I think I have heard you make 
a similar remark after an evening spent 
with our friends the Haddons.” 

Tina bit her lip, but answered quickly 
toat the Haddons were a nice family, and 
sbe liked them al! immensely. 

“There 1s, however, one drawbeck,” she 
added, ‘amongst the authors and artists 
whom Mr. Haddon, as an author bimeelf, 
draws around him, one feels so miserably 
insignificant that { naturally prefer a 
smaller circle,” 

“In which you are flattered and courted 
till your little head isturned. Ah! child, 
you used to esteem Ray Haddon beyona 
all other young men we know, because he 
is too honest to try and win your love by 
praising your pretty face,” 

‘\] did not know Gaspard Corbaux then,”’ 
confessed Tina, “Ray is very sensible, and 
al] that, but commonplace, Janet’s broth- 
er possenses talent, genius, It is an honor 
to be distinguished by his attentions,”’ 

“You think so?’ queried Mra. Clemens, 
doubtfully. ‘Your father has heard it 
hinted that young Corbaux——” 

But Tina put her band on her mother's 
lips, exclaiming, vehemently : 

“No, no, mamma; you must not repeat 
such foul slanders, It is not like you to 
listen to what is not, can not betrue. Gas- 
pard has told me how often he should be 
stung by the meanness and jealousy of bis 
fellow-men, if he did not soar above it,’’ 

Mra, Clemens opened her eyes slightly, 
and might bave smiled, if she had not felt 
too seriously troubled at her daughter’s in- 
fatuation, 

Tina had been happy and busy; a treas- 
ure in her own home, a welcome guest 
elsewhere, and modestly inclining to 
hearken to the suit of the wooer her father 
favored, until No. 2, Verbena Villas, was 
rented by a widow whose son and daugh 
ter soon contrived to get up an intimacy 
with their pretty next-door neighbor, 

Mrs, Clemens did not like the widow, 
because she was affected, and too fond of 
expatiating on the beauty of her dearest 
Janet, and the abilities of her beloved son. 
Neither did she admire the young people, 
who took such complete possession of her 
innocent, unsuspecting Tina, 

Though herself a partial mother, she 
was not blind to the faults of her own 
children. 

She knew that her daughter was cred- 
ulous and vain, and inexperienced in the 
ways of the world; and it vexed her to 
know that the Corbaux family were dis- 
gusting ber with the quiet routine of her 
own home, by their pretended regret that 
one so well fitted to shine in society shou'd 
be shut up with an invalid and a pack of 
noisy children. 

Whatcould be their motive? Was it 
true that Gaspard Corbaux was living a 
fast life, and contracted debts he would be 
giad to pay with the small fortune Tina 
bad inherited from her grandmother? 

Mra. Clemens was debating whether or 
not to persist in warning the too confiding 
girl, when Ray Haddon was announced. 

Tina sprang to her feet. 

‘What brings him here so early?” sbe 
cried vexedly. ‘‘He must be your guest, 
mamma, for I will not see him.’’ 

And refusing to hear the voice that bade 
her stop, she threw open the nearest 
window, dropped lightly to the lawn be 
low, and was soon out of sight. 

As a rule it was difficult to avoid her 
young brothers; but they bad gone to the 
atable-yard to feed their rabbits, and no 
one espied Tina as she ran down the kitch- 
en garden, to where, in the farthest corner, 
close to the garden-wall, there grew a ven- 
erable pear-tree, 

The boys were strictly forbidden to come 
here at all, for Mr. Clemens was @ bit of a 
dabbier in horticulture,and with the aseis'- 
ance ‘of an odd man he succeeded, to his 
great pride and exultation, in growing bere 
both meions and cucumbers finer than any 
of his neighbors could produce. 

Only Tina dared cross the wire fence thst 
formed the barrier; only Tina knew that i: 
was casy to swing herself up to where, al- 
moston a level with the top of the wall, 

there was a ledge in the pear-tree that 
jOrmed a capital seat, 

Here she sometimes hid from her broth- 
ers when she bad an interesting book to 


finish; here she now chose to conceal her- 
self from Ray Haddon, whose sad and re- 
proachful glances she could not endure to 
meet. And curling herself up cosily, with 
her dark skirt carefully wrapped around 
her, she fell into a day-dream, in which 
handsome Gaspard Corbaux played the 
Principal part. 

Bat the aroma of a cigar reminded her 
that Mra. Corbaux’ garden was on ihe oth- 
er side of the wall; and there, too, ran a 
path, up and down which Mra, Corbaux’ 
son would often stroll, thinking—or so he 
told the blushing Tina—of her, 

Would it be s-fe to peep at him? Hark! 
he was speaking, and someone was reply- 
ing in feminine scoents, It was—it must 
be—Janet;and, parting the branches of the 
pear-tree, Tins unpinned the roses she 
wore, playfully intending to drop them on 
the heads of her friends as they passed by. 
She leaned over the wall; they were 
close beneath it, for Gaspard had stopped 
short, flang down bis cigar, and was grind- 
ing it under his heel, the while he angrily 
replied to some taunt uttered by his sister. 
‘*W bat in the world is the use of your 
reminding me that I am over head and 
ears in debt? Don’t 1 know it already? 
and isn’t it your fault 1 am wasting my 
time here, when I might have sloped to 
America?’ 

“You are not justified in blaming me!’’ 
retorted Janet; looking in ber wrath very 
unlike the placid beauty that fascinated 
Tina with ber languid airs and graces, 
“Yes, I am!” cried Gaspard, with equal 
beat. “It was you who suggested that it 
would be a good spec. to court the little 
simpleton next door, You said sbe had 
some thousands, independent of the old 
curmudgeon her father,’’ 

*] was told so,” 

“Then you were told a—fib. { wheedled 
the truth out of her yesterday. it’s only 
five hundred altogether! What could i do 
with five hundred pounds, and a silly, 
sappy girl tacked to it!’’ 

This was all Tina heard, for the roses 
dropped from her nerveless hands; and in 
her terror leat either the brother or the 
sister should look up to see whence they 
came, she threw herself back so hastily as 
to lose her balance, 

She lost her senses also, for in her fall 
her head came in contact with the cu- 
camber-frames, On reviving she found 
herself lying inthe open frame, with the 
finest of her father’s prize fruit crushed 
and bruised beneath her, 

Sick and giddy as well as mortified be- 
yond measure, she raised herself and be- 
wan to totter towardsthe house. She was 
very much shaken and bruised, but what 
was the pain of ber bruises compared to 
the humilation of knowing tbat she had 
been the dupe of a needy fortune-bun- 
ter? 

A few steps taken with difficulty, and 
Tina ran into the embrace of Ray Haddon. 
He did not understand why she passion- 
ately pushed him away, bidding him leave 
ber, crying that she did not deserve, she 
never had deserved his affection; but he 
saw that her face was scratched and bieed- 
ing and one of her hands badly cut, be- 
sides which she was trembling from head 
to foot. 

“She bas bad a bad fall, aterrible fall!’ 
he said, as he tenderly gathered her into 
hia strong arms and carried her to her 
mother, 

When Mr. Clemens came back from the 
north his little daughter was ounfined to 
her room, feverish and slightly delirious, 
babbling of roses and Ray Haddon, and 
piteously beseeching that young man to 
save her from some deep and fearful abyss 
into which Janet and Gaspard Cocrbaux 
were endeavoring to drag her, 

Bat Tina had a healthy conatitution, and 
soon recovered sufficiently to come down 
into the drawing-room, and thank Kay 
fHladdon in person, or the beautifa! flowers 
he bad sent her dally, and the many visits 
of inquiry he had paid to her mother, 

She could hear with oply a momentary 
pang and shudder that the house next 
door was to let, Mra. Corbaux and Janet 
having departed so suddenly and secretly 
that the angry tradesman that they bad 
omitted to pay knew not where t- find 
them. 

As for Gaspard, he was on his way to 
America, having obtained the necessary 
supplies by a run of luck at the gambling- 
table. 

“You still look pale and thin, my dar. 
ling!’ exclaimed Ray Haddov,some weeks 
afterwards, when he had been allowed to 
slip an engagement ring on one of the 


siender fingers lying on bls paim. NI; 
s not my fancy; that must bave been a ter 
bie fall you bad! 
He looked at his betrothed inquiringly 





for Tina had shrunk from giving any ex 


Flanation of her hurts; but though she 
winced a little even now, she told Rey 
Haddon all, adding bravely: 

‘‘Never call it « terrible fall again; for 
though | fell from the heights of romance 
to the plains of common-sense, the shock 
was a wholesome one, It has cost me some 
suffering, but not the worst grief of ail — 
the loss of your love—and so I will not re 
gret it” 


LENDING Monszy.—New York drese- 
makers have ali sorts of methods for dif- 
ferent customers—as, for example, the 
wife of a certain well-known millionaire, 
who can never persuade him to trust her 
with any sum of money, but who gets her 
bills paid, no matter what their size, witb- 
out a murmur, regularly banked with her 
dressmaker, and draws a cheque on her at 
any time from two or three bundred dol- 
lars, all of which is charged with interest 
in the bili, under the head of laces, cloaks, 
or costumes, and is paid by her husband 
without a question. 

There are some husbands, on the other 
hand, who object bitterly to bills from the 
dressmaker, but will pay any sum to the 
butcher or grocer; so the dressmaker for- 
wards her account to the gentleman who 
furnishes meat, ani he conceals the price 
of silk underoclothes and Paris frocks un- 
der an account for a startling number of 
chops, and meat enough to feed an army, 
and when bis bill is paid settles up with 
the customer, 

There is a tashionabie temale pawn- 
broker on Fifth Avenue, who has no gilt 
bails for a sign, and does not display any 
claimed goods for sale in her window, but 
who does a flourishing business in lending 
money at about 40 per cent. interest on the 
jJeweis and knicknacks of fashionable 
women. She declares that most of the 
money she lends out in this way goes to 
pay importunate dressmakers who have 
waited for their billa to be settled until 
patience has ceased to be a virtue, and who 
have been driven at last to send the ac- 
oount to the father or husband who had ab- 
solutely forbidden such debts to be oon- 
tracted. 
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GAMBLING ON RAIN,—A systein of gam- 
bling in Calcutta on rain is carried on in a 
‘tocom pound’’ off the Burra Bazaar, where, 
when a rein cloud crosses the sky, a crowd 
collects of eager, excited men; some rush 
aboat frantically, others perch themsael ves 
high on adjoining roots and gestioulace 
wiidly to triends below, while all gaze 
anxiously at the aky, 

These are the sutta, or rain speculators, 
and the system, as explained by the lessee 
of the compound in which it is carried on, 
is extremely simple, On the roof of his 
office is a diteh which holds eight surs of 
water. Ifa rain cloud bursts and the fai! 
exceeds this amount, the overflow is dis- 
charged into the compound by a spout, 
This decides all the heta, those who wager- 
ed it would rain winning. The bets are 
entored by the proprietor in a book, the 
commission being one pice per rupee, anid 
the transactions being all settied at 10 
o’olook the following morning. 

A defaulter is hardly ever known; the 
gamblers are mostly money lenders, men 
of substance and weil known to each 
other, They are a class by themselves, 
and the stakes are usaaliy inconsiderable, 
whereas in Bombey it is not usez! to have 
thousands of rupees On the rain. The sys- 
tem has one advantage—rain clouds can 
not be manipulated; they can not be jvad- 
ed like dice, or ‘‘faked”’ like horses; there 
are no bandicappers, no starters, no own- 


ers and no jookeys, 
— 


A CountTRY OF SALT,—Everything in 
the country of the river Chai, in (©:ntral 
Ama, is described as covered with salt. 
It is seen in the walls of the houses and 
on the banks of the rivers, and the water 
one drinks is very salt. Traveling salt- 
peter.makers go in summer from place to 
piace wherever than find materiaisto work 
upon. There mode of operation is a rough- 
and-ready one. Holes in the earth serve 
as vate and boilers, and below these are 
placed ovens, Abundance of brashwood 
supplies materais for the fires, The work- 
ers collect from tbe surface of the earth 
heaps of s com post of salt and anima! man. 
ure. This is soaked for twenty-four hours 
in water, then filtered, and then boiled for 
twenty-four hours, cleansed and then 
placed in the sun, 80 that the water may 
evaporate. An ordinary workman can 
make about fifty pounds in a day, and this 
he seil atthe rate of a penny a pound. 





The workmen appear quite contented wit 
their lot, and the industry is preser ve 
families for generations 


= - I 
Ubaracters never change. Upinions a'ter 
—Characters are only developed, 


+ 
Bric-a-Brac. 

A Wuisttise Wsavi..— There is a 
whistling well at Logan County, Kansas, 
which warns people of approaching storms 
from six to twelve hours in advance, It is 
one hundred and thirty-five feet deep, snd 
sends out a strong current of air, which as 
it escapes through the apertures about the 
pump, whisties in a loud, flute-like tone 
that is distinctly audible to every person 
in the township, 


ERMINE —EKrmine was for;centuries the 
royal fur of England, and a law of Edward 
lll expressly prohibited any one, except 
members of the royal family, from wear- 
ing it Then royalty surrendered its cx- 
Clusive use, but the varying arrangements 
of the black tails were «till minutely pre- 
suribed. The sovereign and tne royal 
family are alone entitled to wear erinine 
trimmings to the robes of state, in which 
the fur is spotted all over with black in 
the proportion ofaspot to every square inch 
of trimming. Peeressses wear capes of 
ermine in which the spots or tails are 
arranged in rows, the number of rows de- 
noting the degrees In rank. 


ANOIBNT Laws Ov SHoka,—The Jew 
who tailed to keep a compact of bonor was 
summoned before the authorities,and,if he 
then refused to fulfill his compact, the of. 
fended party would loosen his shoe,spit in 
his face, “and,’’as Holy Writ says, ‘‘his 
name shall be called in Israel, the house 
of him that bath his shoe loosed,’’ To «sy 
aman’s “in his boots’ implies that he is 
very drank. It comes from an old Welsh 
word, ‘‘boc#i,’’ meaning to be saturated 
with liquor, But to stand in anotier’s 
shoes is to claim the honors of another, It 
has ite origin from « custom comimon 
among the ‘ancient Northmen, among 
whom if a man adopted a son in order that 
the youth might lawfully inherit, he inust 
for a certain length of tine wear the shoes 
of his adopter. 


Jaco“ & PILLOW. —Beneath the Corona- 
tion Ohair in Westininater Abbey, Kng- 
land, lies a large oblong stone which was 
brought froun Scone Palace in Sootiand by 
Edward I, in 1297, It in said to have born 
first used in Ireland as « coronation stone, 
and then to have been taken to Dunateff. 
nage Castle near Oban (where it was 
known as the Stone of |vstiny), before it 
was reinoved to Scone, Aa it can be traced 
ba*k certainly for some s#!x hundred years, 
it need not surprise us that legend has giv- 
en it a very muck older history, and 
represented it as the pillow on which Jacob 
laid his bead when he dreamed of the jad- 
der between beaven and earth, on which 
angels were seen ascending and descend- 
ing, a# related in the Book of Genesis, 


A Curious Racg.—A curious race was 
witnessed in Westphalia, the contest being 
between pigeons and a number of bees, 
the respective owners of which had wager. 
ed their favorites to win. The course was 
three miles and a half, and & dovecot 
which happened to be neara hive waa se. 
lected forthe winning post. It was found 
no easy natter to mark the bees so an to 
ma«xe their identity unmistakeable, but 
the difficnity was surmounted by rolling 
them in flour previous to starting them on 
their journey. This. while making then 
easily recogn)7.9d on thetrarrival, probably 
retarded their filght; put, nevertheless, and 
though tho pigeons were looked upon by 
those interested as the more likely win- 
ners, the race resulted in a victory for the 
bees; tne first bre arriving at the poat 
twenty five seconds before tho firnt pigeon; 
and three other bees before the second, 


Tue Figugg llll: Have you ever nc- 
ticed that on the dial of all clocks and 
watches where Koman numerals are used, 
the figure four is written III! instead of 
1V? The explanation of this carries us 
back to the year 1570, when the first clock 
on record which approached tn ascuracy of 
movement, the clocks of the present day 
was constructed for Charies V, of France, 
This monarch was surnamed, The Wine, 
and aithough he had « good degree of prac- 
tical knowledge, be was not versed in the 
acienoces, Lik® many other people he hated 
to acknowiedge bis ignorance, and often 





assumed tw know what he did not. So 
when the watch was brought to him he 
thought it would be « sign of wisdom to 
find some fault with it, and deciared that 
the 1V should be four I’s, “You are 
wrong, your majesty said \V “T am 
never wrong!’’ thundered the rv me 
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OUR BEST. 





BY c. A. B. 





To do one's best; the path is bard and long, 
So many lives to linger on un blessed, 

Much jarring measure in recurrent song, 

Te do one's beat. 


While doubt and question round our musing throng 
And still to stlent seffering, pinched and gray, 
Ver brothren toll, in humble patience strong. 


What can we do to light the weary day, 

Te right the wrong, for ages unredressed? 

**Hush,'’ calm and sure, he coeas volces say, 

*‘Juet do your beest.*’ 
SS 


FOR LIFE. 


BY 48 AUTHOR OF “HULL AND YoID.”’ 
“MADAM’SQ WARD,” *THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSs,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY OB 
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OHAPTER XLV, 
\NID flushed crin.son. 


4 ‘If there ls one thing more than an- 
other about which the General is par- 
cular, it is the keeping of a promise,’’ 
continued Mias Vane, “He may say that 
he will bold you to your word,” 

“He cannot,”’ Enid answered with lower- 
ed eyelids, ‘For, if what I have been told 
is true, Hubert bas broken his word to me 

~and eo I am free.’’ 

‘“Mbe must be free; she did not love 
him,”’ said Maurice Kvandale conclusively 
as if that statement settied the question 
about Enid. 

“Ah, well, if love were all,’’ Miss Vane 
began, but the opening of the door inter- 
rupted ber. ‘What is it, Hodges? An- 
other telegram? Isitthe General again, | 
wonder?”’ 

Nhe tore open the brown envelope with 
more anxiety than she liked to show; her 
eyebrows went up, and her mouth ocom- 
pressed iteelfas she read the words—tirst 
to herself, and then to Enid and the Kector, 
The message was again from the Generali, 
and ran as follows— 


“Hope Eald is safe. Cannot come my- 
soit because of oarriage-accident. Dick 
very seriously injured; but Doctor gives 
hope,”’ 


“Oh, poor little Dick!” said Enid. “And 
I away from him!” 

Miss Vane glanced at the Hector, and 
read in his eyes what was in her own mind 
—If Dick should die, there would be no 
further perplexity.’’ 

Then both dropped their eyes guiltily, 
aud hoped that Enid—dear, innooent, loy- 
ing Enid!—-bad not guessed what they 
were thinking. 

“Atany rate,” sald Miss Vane, after a 
littie pause, ‘‘you oan do nothing now; and 
it ia jumtas well that we have resolved to 
hoid our tongues,”’ 

And then she went away to write some 
letters; and Enid was left alone with 
Maurice Kvandale. 

“My darling,” said her lover, ‘are you 
sure that you are content and happy here 
now?’’ 

“Quite sure, Maurice—exoept that I think 
~1l balf think—that I ought not to be mar- 
ried; I sball make such a bad wife to you 
if 1 am always ailing and weak.’”’ 

“But you are not going to be alling and 
weak, deareat—you are going to beastrong 
woman yet, Did you not tell me how you 
conquered that nervous inclination to give 
way lost uight after your interview with 
Mra. Vane? And did you not walk tothe 
station and travel upto town in the early 
mornipg withous doing yourself a particle 
ofharm? Believe me, dariing, your ill- 
health wasin great parta figment got up 
by Mrs. Vane for herown ends You are 
perfectly well; and, when we are married, 
you will be strong too. Do you believe me, 
Enid?” 

“Pertectly.”’ 

“And are you sure yet whether yon love 
me or not?’’ 

Shesmiled and the color flooded her 
eweet face, And he, aithough he knew 
well enough what she would say, pressed 
for an answer, and would not be eatistied 
until it had been put into words, 

“Do you love me, Enid? Tell me darling 
—* Yea’ or ‘No’?’’ 

And at last she answered very soft! y— 

“{ love you, Maurice, with al) my heart 
and soull”’ 


” * + e © 
Maurice Evandale was obliged to go to 
Beechfieid that evening; but, before he 
went, he expiained his position mure fully | 
to Mies Vane than he had thought (t neces 


sary to do with Enid, 


His father bad left bim an ample income; 
be had no near relatives, and was able to 
look forward with confidence to giving 
Enid s comfortable home, 

He wanted to marry her assoon as pos 
sible; but, aa Miss Vane pointed out to him, 
there was nousein beingin too greats 
burry, for many things would have to be 
settied before Enid’s band could be given 
in marriage. 

She herseif had always meant to leave 
Evid a fair share of her own wealth, aad 
she announced her intention of settling s 
considerable sum upon her at once. 

It the General would do the same thing, 
Enid would be a bride witha goodiy 
dower, But Mies Vane was a little inelin- 
ed tw think that ber brother would be angry 
with the girlfor leeving hie house, aad 
that be wight bee little difficultto man- 
age 20wW, 

Mr. Evandale must be guided by cir- 
cumstances—so she said to him; and, if 
Dick, waa ill, and the General anxious apd 
out of temper, he bad better defer his pro- 
posal fora week or two, Sie promised 
that she would do ner best to help him; and 
he knew that he might rely on Eoid’s as- 
surance of her love. 

Accordingly he went back to Beeobfield; 
and Enid was left at Miss Vane’a, there to 
gain strength of mind and body in the 
pleasant peaceful atmosphere of her 
house, 

Miss Vane did not give many parties or 
go much Into soelety about this time, With 
these whom she really loved she was al- 
ways at ber best; and manyof he associates 
would have been thoroughly astonished to 
see how tender, how ioving, this worldly, 
cynical old woman, as they thought her, 
could show berseif to agirl like Enid 
Vane. 

She gave up many engagements for 
Knid’s sake, and lived quietly and as best 
suited ber young visitor, For Enid, al- 
though rapidly recovering, was not yet 
strong enough to bear the excitement o! 
London gaieties, 

Besides, Dick watreported to be very 
ill, and during bis illness Enid could not 
bave borne to go outtothe theatres and 
balla, 

The General had been driving te the 
station when the accident took piace, The 
horse had taken frigbt and grown unman- 
ageable; the phaeton hed been nearly dash- 
ed to pieces; and Dick, who had been on 
the box beside his father, had had aterribie 
fall. 

He had never spoken or been conscious 
since; he lingered from day to day ina 
mate of complete insensibility; aud while 
he had been in this state the General 
would not leave hiin. 

Of Floasy nobody heard a word. The 
General wrote to his sister, and sent kind 
messages to Enid, but did not mention 
Flossy. Aunt Leoand Enid both wondered 
why. 

Enid bad been in town nearlya week, 
whenone snorning a letter was brought to 
her at the sight of which she colored deep- 
ly. She was sitting at the luncheon-tabie 
with her aunt, and fora few minutes she 
left the letter beside her plate unopened, 

“Won't you read your letter dear?’”’ said 
Miss Vane, 

“Thank you aunt Leo,”’ 

Then shetook the letter and opened it; 
but her color varied strangely as ebe read, 
and, when she had finished it, she 
pushed it towards her aunt. 

“Will you read it?’ she said quietly. 
‘*]t seems to me that he does not under- 
stand our position,”’ 

The servants were notin the room, and 
she could talk freely. Aunt Leo settled 
her eye-giasses on her nose and looked at 
the letter. 

“Why, it’s from Hubert!” she said 
breathlessly. 

Then she read it half sloud; and Enid 
winced at the sound of some of the words, 


“My dearest Enid,’’ Huvert had written 
—I have just heard that you are in town. 
If 1 sould come to see you, I would; but 
you know, I suppose, that | have been ill, 
I have had no ietter from you for what 
seems an interminabie time, I must ask 
you to excuse more from me lo-day—my 
band js abominabl y shaky! 


“Yours, “H, L.”’ 


The handwriting was certainly shaky; 
Miss Vane had some difficulty in decipher- 
ing the crooked characters, 

‘‘H’ml’’ she said, laying the letter on the 
table and looking inquiringly at her niéce. 
‘What does he mean?”’ 


“He means that be still thinks me en- 





| gaged to bim,” said Enid, the coior hot in 
| her giriiah CheeKA, 

‘Then you had better disbuse him of that 
} notion, my dear, for you can’t be engaged 





to two people at once; and I bave given my 
conseat to your marriage with Mr, Evan- 
dale.” 

“Do you think,” said Enid, in @ balf- 
whisper, “that I have been misteken, and 
that Hubert will be—sorry?”’ 

‘No, dear, I don’t!” 

“Aunt Leo, is this report true about—bim 
and Miss West?’ 

“What do you know about Miss West, 
Enid?’ 

‘“‘Uncle Richard told me. She came to 
nurse Hubert when he was ill, Uncle 
Richard seemed to think that very wrong 
of her; but Idon’t. I think it was right, 
ifshe loved him, If Maurice were ill, I 
shoald like togo and nurse him, whether 
be cared for me or not.’”’ 

“Child,” aaid Miss Vane solemnly, “you 
are a simpleton! You don’t know what 
you are talking aboat! I have sen Cyn- 
thia West and talked to her, and she is not 
& woman who, I should think, knows what 
true love isatali. Sheis hard and care- 
less and worldly, and singularly ill-man- 
nered, She w not the woman Hubert 
would do well to marry.” 

“What am I tosayto him?’ said Enid, 
with her eyes on the table-cloth, “if he says 
that he does not want to marry her—that 
he wants to marry me?” 

‘You muat tell him the truth, my dear,”’ 
said Miss Vane, rising briskly from the 
table, and shaking outa fold of her dress 
on which some crumbs had fallen—'‘name- 
ly, that you don’t care a rap for him, but 
that you are in love with the Beechfieid 
parson; and, if Hubert isa gentieman, he 
Will not press his claim, And, to do Hu- 
bert Justice, whatever may be his faults, 1 
believe that he generally acta like a gentle- 
man,” 

Miss Vane went away from the dining- 
room to dress fora drive and a round of 
calls, sSefore long Enid, who had refused 
to accompany her, was ieft in the bouse 
alone: and then a vague desire began to 
take definite shape in her mind. 

She would see Hubert for herself, She 
would claim her own freedom, and 
tell him that he was free, He was well 
enough now to listen to ber, if he was well 
enough to write. She would go to him 
while aunt Leo was out—that very after- 
noon. 

A hansom-cab made the matter very 
easy. She had almost a sense of elation as 
she stood atthe doorof Hubert’s sitting. 
room and knocked her timid little knock, 
which had to be twice repeated before the 
door was opened; and then a tall slight 
girl in biack stood in the doorway and ask- 
ed her what sbe wanted. 

“I want tosee Mr. Lepel,”’ said Enid, 
blushing. 

‘Mr, Lepe! bas been 111.’’ 

The girl’s clear voice had a curious vibra- 
tion in it as she spoke, 

“Do you waht to see him particularly?” 
Cynthia asked. 

Enid took courage and looked at her. 
The girl worea black hat; her dress was 
severely plain, and her face was pale, Enid 
thought that there was nothing remarkable 
about her—therefore that she could not be 
Cynthia West. 

“7 am his cousin,” she explained simply, 
‘and my name is Vane—Enid Vane,” 

A flash of new expression changed the 
girl’s face atonce. Not remarkable—with 
those great dark eyes, and the lovely color 
coming and going in the oval cheeks! 
Enid confessed her mistake to herself 
frankly. 

The girl was remarkably handsome—it 
was a fact that could not be gainsaid. Enid 
looked at her gravely, with a little feeling 
of repulsion which she found it difficult to 
help. 

“Will you come in?’’ said Cynthia, “Mr, 
Lepel is in his room; but he means to get 
up this afternoon, If you will kindly wait 
for a few moments in his sitting-room, I am 
sure that he will be with you before long. 
1 will speak to his man Jenkins,’’ 

She had ushered Enid into Hubert’s front 
room, from which the untidiness had disap- 
peared, His artistic properities were dis- 
played to great advantage, and every vase 
was filled with flowers. It was plain that a 
woman’s band had been at work, 

Entd glanced around her with curiosity. 
Cynthia pushed achair towards her, and 
wsited until the visitor had seated herself. 
Then repeating the words, “I will speak to 
his man Jenkins,’”’ she prepared to leave 
the room. 

Enid rose from her chair. 

‘“Youjare Misa West,” she said—“Oynthia 
West?’’ 

“Cynthia Westwood,” replied the girl, 
and looked sorrowfully yet proudly into 
Enid’s eyes. 

Her faced was tiushed, but Enid’s had 
turned pale. 

“Will you stay and speak to me fora 


minute ortwo? I see that you were going 
out——” 

“It does not matter; I need not go,” said 
Cynthia, removing her hat and laying i 
carelessly onone of the tables, “If you 
want to speak to me——”’ 

Neither of them concluded her sentence. 
Eech was conscious of great embarrass. 
ment. 


culprit; for she thought that Enid loved 
Hubert Lepel, and that she—Cynthia—had 
withdrawn him from bis allegiance. It was 
Enid who broke the silence, 

“JT wanted to see you,” she said. “I came 
tosee you more than tosee Hubert. | 
heard you were here.” 

Cynthia looked up quickly. 

“You heard Mrs. Vane’s opinion of me, I 
suppose?’”’ 

It was bitterly spoken. 

“My uncle toid me—not Mrs, Vane,” 
sald Enid. ‘I should not believe a thing 
just because Mrs. Vanesaid it—nor my 
uncle, for his opinions all come from M re, 
Vane,”’ 

Her expressions were somewhat vague; 
but her meaning was clear, Cynthia flashed 
a grateful glance at her. 

‘You mean,’’ she sald, holding her grace. 
tul head atrifie higher than usual, “that 
you do not think that {am unwomanly— 
thatI have disgraced myself—because I[ 
came here to nurse Mr. Lepel in his severe 
illness?’’ 

“No! I should have done the same in 
your place—if I loved a man.” 

The color mounted tothe rootaof Oyn. 
thia’s hair, 

“You know that?’ she sald quickly, 
“That I—I love him, I mean? There is no 
use in denying it—I do. There is no harm 
in it. I shall not hurt him by loving him 
—as I shall love him—to the last day of my 
life.”’ a 

“No; I should be the last person to blame 
you,” said Enid very gently, “because I 
know what love is myself.” 

The color fiamed all over her fair face as 
it had flamed in Cynthia’s. 

Cynthia bit her lip. 

“You do not think,” she said, with the 
impetuous abruptness which might have 
been ungracefu! in a less beautiful woman, 
but was never unbecoming to her, “that 
because I love him I wantto take him 
away from those who have a better right to 
his love than I? I learned to care for bim 
unawares; [had given him my love in 
secret long before—before he knew, He 
knows it now; I cannot help his knowing. 
Lam pot ashamed. I should be ashamed 
if I thought that I could make him unfaitb- 
tul to you.” 

Enid looked at her, and admired, Cyn- 
thia’s generosity was taking her heart by 
storm. But for that moment she could not 
speak, and Cynthia went on rapidly. 

‘*You do not know what he has been to 
me, I have had trouble and misfortune in 
my life, and I have had kindness and good 
friends also; but he—he was almost the 
firet—he and you together, Miss Vane, al- 
though you do not know what 1 mean per- 
haps. Do you remember meeting a rag- 
ged child on the road outside your park 
gates, and speaking kindly to her and giv- 
ing her your only shilling? That was my- 
self!’ 

“You,” cried Enid—‘‘you that little gip- 
sy girl! I remember that I could not un- 
derstand why I was sent away.” 

Then she stopped short and looked aside, 
tearing lest she had said something that 
might hurt. 

“I know,’’ said Cynthia, “Your aunt— 
Miss Vane—was shocked to find you talk- 
ing to me, for she knew who I :was. She 
sent you back tothe house; but before you 
went you asked Mr. Lepeito be good to 
ine, He promised—and he kept bis word. 
Although I did not know it antil long 
afterwards, it was he who sent me to school 
for’ many years, and had me trained and 
cared for in every possible way. I did not 
even know his name; but I treasured up 
my memories of that afternoon when I saw 
him at Beechfield all throagh the years 
that I have spent at school, I knew your 
name; and I kept the shilling that you gave 
me, in remembrance of your goodness. | 
have worn it ever since, See—it is round 
my neck now, and I shall never part from 
it, And do you think after all those years 
of gratitude and tender memory of your 
kindness, I would do yous wrong #0 ter- 
rible as that of which Mrs, Vane sccuses 
me? I would die first! Ilove Hubert; 
but, if I may say #0, I love you, Miss Vane, 
too, humbly and froma distance—and I 
will never willingly give youa moments 
pain. I will be guided by what you wish 
me todo. If you tell me to leave the house 
this day, I will go,and never see him more. 

You have the right to command, and I w 





obey.” 














For once in her life, Cynthia stood likea ~ 
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“Bat why,” said Enid siowly, “did you 
not think of all this earlier? Why, when 
you were older, did you not remember that 
you—you had no right-——”’ 

She could not finish her sentence, 

‘‘Because of his relationship to you, and 
his engagement to you? Ob, I see that I 
must tell you more! Miss Vane, | was un- 
gratetul enough to ran away from the 
school at which be placed me, and as soon 
as wy story became accidentally known to 
my schoolfellows, I was then befriended 
by an oid musician, who taught me how to 
singand gotme an engagement on tne 
stage. When he died, | was reduced to 
great poverty. I heard of Mr, Lepel at the 
theatre. He wrote plays, and had became 
acquainted with my faceand my siage- 
nainé; but he did not know that 1 was the 
girl whom he had sent to school; and I did 
not know that he was the gentleman whom 
1 bad seen with you at Beecbtield. His 
jace sometimes seemed vaguely familiar to 
ie; but 1] could not imagine why.” 

“And did be not remember you?’’ 

‘Not in the least. I applied tobim for 
help to get work,’’ said Cynthia, flashing 
hotly at the remembrance; “and be found 
out that I had a voice and helped me, I 
went to bim because I nad heard of his 
kindness to others, and I bad read a story 
that ne bad written, which made me think 
that he would be kind. And he was kind— 
so kind that, without design, without any 
attempt to win my heart, | fell in love with 
him, Miss Vane, not knowing that he was 
your cousin, not knowing that he was 
plighted to another, You may not forgive 
me for it; Loan only say that I do not 
think that it was my fault; and lam sure 
that he—he wasnot to blame, You may 
punish me as you will”—there was a rising 
sobin Cynthia’s throat—‘‘but you must 
forgive him, and he will be true to you,” 

She covered her face and burst into pas- 
sionate tears. Sbe could contro! herself no 
longer; and at first she bardiy telt the 
touch of Enid’s band upon ber asm, or 
heard the words of comfort that fell trom 
Enid s lips, 

“You do not understand me,’’ Enid was 
saying, when at last Cynthia could listen, 
“and 1 want to make you understand. | 
have misjudged you—will you forgive me? 
It has been very, very hard for you!” 

The tears were rolling down her own 
cheeksas she spoke, Cynthia surrendered 
ber hand to Enid’s clasp, and listened as 
ifshe were ina dream—a pleasant beauti- 
ful dream, too g. od to last. 

‘““Wemay perhaps be divided all our 
lives,” said Enid, ‘‘because of things that 
happened whea we were children—things 
that you cannot help any more than J. But 
a8 far as it is possible I want always to be 
your friend. Think of me as your friend— 
will you not, Oynthia?” 

“If I may,’ said Cynthia. 

“I shall always remember you,” Enid 
wenton. “AndIdo not think that it has 
been wrong for you to love Hubert, or for 
him tolove you—and he does love you, 
does he not? You need not beafraid to tell 
me, because 1 came here chiefly for one 
thing—to tell him that I cannot marry him, 
and to ask bim to set me free,”’ 

‘Not for my sake?”’ said Cynthia, tremb- 
ling from head to foot. 

“Not for your seke, dear, but for my 
own,’’ said Enid, taking both her handsand 
looking straight inte Cynthia’s tear.tilled 
eyes; ‘*because I have been as unfaithiul to 
him asIthink he has been to me—and I 
have given my heart away to some one 
elise. J am going to marry Mr. Evandale, 
the Rector of Beechfield.’”’ 

The two girls were standing thus, hand 
in-hand, the eyes of each fixed on the 
other’s face, when the door of communica- 
tion with the next room was suddenly 
opened. Hubert stood there, leaning on 
Jenkin’s arm—for he was stili exceeding- 
ly weak—and the start of surprise which he 
gave when he saw Enid and Cynthia was 
uncontrollable, Cynthia dropped Enid’s 
hand and turned away; there was some- 
thing in her face which she could not bear 
to heve seen, Enid advanced towards her 
cousin, and held out her hand in quiet 

friendly greeting. 





CHAPTEK ALVI. 
HAVE come to answer your note my- 
| self,” said Enid to her cousin, as he 
made his way with faltering steps into 


the room. *] hope that you arc much bet- 
ier now?’”’ 
ibert had seldom felt bimeelf in awore 
mifortable position What did this 
? Had Enid and thia +600 
“ x notea? elook frou 
1 hé@ipless dismay, an 1 scarce: y an 
swered Enit’s inquiry as be sack into toe 


chair that Tom Jenkins wheeled forward 
for him, 





OCyntbia had turned her back upon the 
company, and was again patting on ber Lit- 
tle black bat. It was plain that she and 
Enid bad both been orying. 

“You must bave been very ili,” said 
Enia, regarding him with compassionate 
eyen, 

“Fora fewdsys 1 believe that 1 was 
rather bad; but [| am all right now,” said 
Hubert, taking refuge in conversationali- 
ties, “My kind nurse bas introduced ner- 
self to you perhape?”’ 

‘We introduced ourselves to each other,’’ 
said Enid; and then she walked away from 
him to Cynthia, “Will you leave us ‘to- 
gether fora little time? You do not mind? 
I shall not be long; but wantto make 
Hubert understand what I said to you just 
now,”’ 

She had drawn Cynthia outside the door 
as she spoke. The two looked at each 
other again gravely, and yet with a kind of 
pleasure and satisfaction—then they kissed 
each otber, 

Cynthia ran down-stairs; Enid re-enter- 
ed the drawing-room and ciosed the door, 
Mrs, Jenkins ned appeared on the scene 
with a tea-tray, which she arranged on the 
table at Hubert’s elbow; and, tiil she had 
gone, Enid did not speak, 

She sat down in alow arm-chair and ob- 
served her cousin steadily. He was cer- 
tainly very mucb changed, His hair was 
turning gray on the temples; his eyes 
were hollow and baggard; he was exoceed- 
ingly thin. There was an air of gloom and 
depression about bim which Enid had not 
noticed before, 

Sbe gave him acupof teaand took one 
hersel{ before sve would let his speak any- 
thing but commonplaces. He did not seem 
inclined to talk; but, when she took away 
his cup, be laida detaining had upon ber 
arm and said— 

“It is very good of you to come,’’ 

‘\] would have come before if 1 had been 
able—and if youjbad wanted me.”’ 

‘*You are always welcome,” said Hu- 
bert. 

His tongue was languid, and his eyes aid 
not meet her own. 

“Hubert, are you well enough to havea 
little talk with me—a sort of business con- 
versation?”’ 

“Certainly, 
well now.”’ 

There was still no alacrity in his reply. 

“And you wrote to me, saying that 1 bad 
not written——”’ 

“And you had not—for a month or 
more,” said he, smiling a little more frank- 
ly into her face. ‘‘Was I wrong?” 

“Did you expect me to write?’’ 

“Yea, certainly. ‘Why not?” 

“You did not think thatI should be- 
lieve what your sister bas been saying?” 
Enid asked. 

“F lossy? W bat does she say?’’ 

‘(Miss West has not told you? Ot course 
she knows; for she was bere when Mra, 
Vane and the General called.’”’ 

“] suppose that everything disagreeabie 
has been kept fromm me,’’ said Hubert, at- 
ter a little pause, ‘‘l kuow that there is a 
pile of letters which my nurses will not 
let me read. Tell me what has been going 
on.” 

“J am sorry to have to say disagreeable 
things to you,’’ said Kaid softly. “It will 
not make you ill again, will it, Hubert?” 

“Oat with it! It won't matter!” said Hu- 
bert, in a rather impationttone. ‘Whatdo 
you want to say?” 

“Nothing to make your pulse throb and 
your face flush in that manner,” se an- 
awered,sitting down beside him and laying 
her cool fingers on his wrist. ‘Dear Lu- 
bert, | have no bad news for you, though | 
may say one or two things that sound dis 
agreeable. Piease don’t excite yoursel! in 
this way, or 1 must goaway.’’ 

‘No; no—you must speak out now; it 
will do me no baru, What is it?” 

“Flossy saw Miss West here, She was 
displeased by her presence. Uncie Kichard 

believed every word that his wife said, aud 
was led to think that Cynthia West was a 
wicked designing creature who wauted to 
marry you. Youcau imagine what Flor- 
ence would say and what Uncie Kichard 
would believe. 

‘*] can indeed! And did she come heére 
and say this to Cynthia?” 

“Sne said a great deal, | believe. 
tried to make Cynthia go away—Uucle 
Richard told her; and—shall | tell you 


Enid, I am really quite 


Sue 


everything, Hubert?--he said that you 
would not be ‘ied astray’ for very long,aud 
that I should find that you were true--true 
it ( 
n a w 4 
| it seeme a a Wes 
done @ V6ry BOVIS ning ymuing to nurs 


you when you were iil.’ 
Hubert turned and seized ber banda, 





‘Heaven bless you for saying that, Enia! 
She saved my life.”’ 

“And we should be grateful to her, and 
not malign her, should we not? Bat it is 
only rignt, Hubert,that 1 should know the 
truth,’’ 

“Thetruth? What isthere to know?” 
said Hubert, relinquishing her bands and 
frowning heavily. ‘Flossy is abeurdly 
wrong snd mistaken, and Cynthia West is 
one of the noblest women in the world— 
that is all lhavetosay. Whenlam a lit 
tie stronger, Enid, it will be better if you 
consent to marry me at once; then we can 
gO away together and spend the winter in 
Egy pt or Algiers,” 

He spoke hardly determinedly. He had 
made up bis mind to carry out his sacrifice, 
if Enid desired it, at any cost. He had, aa 
the General would have said, returned to 
his allegiance, 

Enid looked at him with a keenness, an 
intentness, which struck himas very re- 
markable, 

“So you wantme to marry you’’? she 
sald, 

“Ot course 1 do! Why else should! have 
asked your’ he returned with all a sick 
man’s petulance, ‘I want to get the cere- 
mony over a8 s00u as possiblé—as soon an 
you will consent. When shall it be?’’ 

“One moment, Hubert. Tell me first 
what I wantto know, Is Flossy right in 
esying that Cyntbia Weat loves you?”’ 

“You may be quite suretbat Flossy is 
jafernially wrong in anything she says!’’ 
he answered, 

He had never spoken so roughly to her 
before, She drew back for # second, and 
he immediately apologizsd. 

“I beg your pardon, Enid; 1 am sorry to 
be so irritable, Think of me asa sick man 
still, and forgive me. But Flossy knows 
nothing of the matter,’’ 

“Noteven that Cynthia cares anything 
tor you?” 

A deep flash rose to iis face, 

“You shonld not ask ue, It is the last 
thing that I cannot tell,’’ he said with the 
same sharpness of tone. 

‘*Then tell me another thing, Hubert. Do 
you not care for ber?’ 

‘‘Yea—a great deal. She has been a kind 
friend—an excellent nurse—and | am 
grateful toher. Enid, I do not like to 
think that you believe me to be untrue to 
you.” 

She took his hand in hers and aissed it— 
amovement which decomposed him ex- 
coedingly. ; 

“I did not think for one moment that you 
would desert me, Hubert, if | wanted you 
to perform what you bad promised some- 
time ago.” 

“Euid, what do you mean? Of course I 
shall perform what I have promised, Has 
Fiossy been making you jealous and sus- 
piclous? My dear believe ine, there is no 
cocasion for you tobe so, You are very 
dear tome, and I will be faithful to you 
always, You shall never have cause to 
com plain.”’ 

“Yea, | know,’’ she said gently, “You 
are very good, Hubert, and you would not 
for the world do what you think to be a 
cruel thing. But would it not be better for 
you to be perfectly open with me? If you 
care tor Cynthia West, would it not be bet- 
ter even tor me that you should marry tne 
woman whom you love?’’ 

She looked at him and saw his face 
twitch. Then he shook his head, 

‘This is folly, Eaid, and I am really not 
strong enough to stand it. You have no 
need to be troubled with doubts and fears, 
my little girl, Cynthia West is as good 
and true as @® Woman can bé6; and J—] 
mean to inake you happy and do my duty 
as 4 man should do,”’ 

Enid smiled, but her eyes were filled 
with tears, 

“Ab, Hubert, 1 am #0 glad that you say 
that!’ she cried. 

Hubert looked worried, tormented, any- 
thing but glad; but she went on. 

“| always trusted you—always believed 
in you--and [ was right. You would never 
bo untrue—you would never——”’ 

‘For mercy’s sake, Enid, stop!” said 
Hubert faintly. ‘I can’t—I can’t bear this 
sort of thing!” 

And indeed he looked #0 ghastly that 
she had to find smeliing-salte and bring 


him some cold water to drink |betore she 
could goon. 

‘“] am very sorry,’’ she said penitently, 
‘and I will say what I have Ww say very 
juickly, f you wl let ne Y iw not 

r a” ue 6 i 
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afriend, Is not that really the truth?”’ 

{ “My dear Eald, you are developing a 





wonderful amount of imagination and, [ 
may sey, of courage!’’ 

“I don’t know about imagination,’’ she 
sald, smiling again; “pat 1 think that I 
have gained a great deal of courage since [ 
saw you last, As you will not set me free 
for your own sake, I mustask you to set 
me free for mine. I cannot marry you, 
Hubert. Will you forgive me for break- 
ing my word?” 

Her eyes shone so brightly, her smile 
was 80 sweet, that Hubert looked at ber in 
amazement. He had never seen her half 
so beautiful, 

She was transfigured; for love and hap- 
piness bad done their work, and made ber 
lovelier than she had ever been in all her 
life before, 

“] am in earnest,” she went on. ‘'I 
have deen false to you, Hubert dear--and 
yet I never liked you so well as! like you 
now. I have given my word to some one 
elne—to some one that | love better—and I 
want to know if you will forgive me and 
net me free.”’ 

“Enid, I cannot understand! Do you 
think that 1 am nof ready—anxious—to 
marry you? My dear, if you will oniy 
trust mae and honor me so far——”’ 

Enid laughed in bis face, 

“Why won't yoo believe that I am in 
earnest?” she sald, “Indeed, 1am speak- 
ing seriously. I love Maurice Evandale, 
the Rector of Beechfieid, better than I 
love you, uncivil though it may sound.” 

He caught her by the hands. 

“Really—truly—Enid? You love him?” 

‘Far better than I ever loved you, dear 
Hubert! Youare my cousin, whom I love 
sincerely in a cousinly way; but I love 
Maurioe with all my beart and soul!’’—and 
a deep blush overspread her countenance, 
while ber happy smile and lowered eyes 
attested the truth of her statment, 

“And are you happy?”’ 

“Very happy! And, Hubert, I should 
like to see you happy too. Now acknow- 
ledge the truth, please, You love Cynthia 
—is not that true?” 

“Enid, you are a witch!’’ 

“And she loves you?”’ 

He did not answer fora minute or two. 
Then, with acoustomed gravity of tone, he 
aaid: 

‘*) fear 80, Enid.”’ 

“You fearso? Why do you say that?’ 
she asked. 

“Because I am afraid that, even if we 
love each other, we ought not to marry.” 

Enid’s face grew thoughtful, like his 
own. 

‘You mean because of my tather?” she 
said. 

‘*Y¥en—beocause of your father.” 

But he did not mean itin the sense that 
she attributed to his words. He lay back 
in bis chair, sighing heavily, and again 
growing very pale, 

“Hubert,” said the girl, “I think you are 
wrong. Cynthia is not to blame for her 
father’s actions—it is not fair to punish the 
innocent for the guilty.” 

‘(My dear, I must tell you before you go 
on that Cynthia does not believe her father 
guilty.”’ 

“Not guilty? Ob, Hubert! 
think so, do you not?” 

He struggled desperatelywith himself for 
a minute. 

“No, Enoid,” he said at last ina hoarse 
whisper. 

Her face grew troubled and much per- 
plexed, 

“Butthejury saidthat he was guilty! 
You think that they were wrong? Perhaps 
some new evidence has been found! | sbal! 


But do you 


innocent.” 
“Stall you, Enid?” 


able life, 
sue belleved her father to 
man!” 

[TO BE OONTINUBD, } 
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1 Gilmer county Va., walked ail the way 





uw Marietta, Ohio, a distance of more than 
sixty miles, be married. Both were en- 
tirely destitateof money and had nothing 
t> eaton the way. They were warried by 
K iyvon, and after a 
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akes twenty-eix years 
De &@ physician in rorinae Land ” 
scarc3 Over there, and they oan’( spare much 
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be glad tor Cynthia’s sake if her father is 


‘*Yos; foz it must be such a terrible thing 
for a girl to know that ber father has com- 
unitted a greatcrime, She can never for- 
wot it; her whole life must be overshadow- 
ed by the remembrance, I am #o thankful 
tu think that my own dear father—aithough 
bis end was tragio—lived a good and honur- 
It would be awful for Cynthia if 
be a wicked 


A colord man named Edward Williamnea 
and a white girl named Ellen Cutlip, both 
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BROWN ANDGOLD 





BY SBUMUSD MERC ER 


It ie the Ume when barveet bas begun; 
The ferny bracken withered brown and slight, 
Tinged with @ briliiaut wealla of giitt'ripg light 
A golden Good trom the low, biashing sun 
Carpets the sloping hille, who summits dan 
Are tingly crowned with giowl\nug radiance uriah!t, 
The brown jerk singing in her aureate High: 
Binks earth wards when her closing trill le run. 
Among the bracken elte my lady fair, 
Sunbernt in ber eweet face, and brown her hair, 
Kacept where she has meshed (he light of gotd 
Within lie threads, #0, loo, her eyes are brown, 
Avdon ter hand, ae dusty ee ber gown, 
Gieame of geinmed cirelet—pledae her love I hold, 
—_ - 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


BY LUCY WALKEHK., 








UNAPTHH Ii, 


NDaliin the South Iles lixe this? So 
A soorched, «> bare, so glaring? | had 


piotured it so different; | hope I am 
not golng to be disappointed,” 

Phis wee Ureu a's ret comment on her 
new surround!oye, an tue Carriage tn which 
Ler father had couse tl meet bereft Toulon 
by the road which ieads aiong the coumt, to 


the village of Carqueyranne, 
Aas she spoke ae looked to the right and 


jeft, and «aw between the gally-painted 
suburvan Vv ae on bLobe@one band, Klin pees 
ofa smooth ico biue sea and of distant 


rocky islands, whose oulline stood out 
sharp and clowr in the transparent distance; 
on the other side, the road was skiried by 
masses Of reddish yellow rock, up the in- 


equalities of which afew qualnt, clumsy 
cac\us plants clitmbed, 

The dull grey of the olives and aloes; 
the sombre, inert jiasses of the eucalyptus; 


and the abiupt, still forme of the cy presses, 
with which the bouses were surrounde4, 


contrasted with, but did not soften, the 
midday glaro, 
The firmt faiut pink roses were scarcely 


Visibie against the backyround of thair 
goant, dusty foliage 

“And are those Ollve trees?” «abe con- 
tinued, “What scrubby, gnarled things 
they are!”’ 

“Yot Cherbuliez,’’ replied Mr, Arinitage, 
cheerfully, “says tbat the first sight of an 
Olive isaa epoch inalife, You see, wy 
dear, your tastes aré insular, and require 
cultivation.’ 

“Now, father,”’ returned Ursula, “that te 
too bad, You know | always pride myself 
ov being superior to those prejudices which 
are usually called insular,’’ 

“I'm sure | beg your pardon, uy dear, | 
had, for the moment, forgotten what an ar- 
dent little commepolllan you are; for the 
last few weeks, you know,! have been con- 
sidering you purely from what one may 
call an insular polut of view,” 

“7 wonder why,’’ asked Uraula, 

‘Because, my dear culid, you would not 


be here If you were not Eaglish, It is the 
Englishwoman tn you, and not the oos- 
mepolitan, which Madtame di Loseagno 
wants,’’ 

“You don’t mean to say,”’ rejoined Ur. 
Bula, OCOnteinpibously, “that she is one 
of thome verribie créstures—-an Anglo- 
inantac?’’ 


“Notin tne least; though she is devoted 


wo everything lMouglis lier devotion ia, 
however, no mere fad; but t*® rooted deep- 
lyinthe oxperiences of r pet life, or 
ratber, Ll miigit say, 9 the sequel to the 
romance of ber youth.” 

“Doar me,’’ cried Ursula, “this sounds 
interesting; and do you know this ro. 
mance?”’ 

“TL know It as iuere Lereaay, not from the 
Baroness borself, woo is, despite a certain 
superficial frankness, an «xtremely re- 
served woman, She was uot, you muat 
know, born a member of the select circle 
which now receives ber with open arma; 


her father wes « Parisian stockbroker, who 


made au tmineoke fortune in American 
Taliways, His only daughter anu betress, 
now Madaine ul Lorcagno, tad the bad 
taste bo fal. it vo wilhoul @*Kloy her 
fatber’s wiviee, «nd to merry wiltout ob 
taining ile Coleetl nO easy inatter in 
rapes, as you Krow, The wt ect of hur 
ANMe@CLUIA Wee a« patriot of ours —a uian 
of good faadly, but ofnmo property Pie 
mock LUruker w / person not te be triffed 
with; be fu ) * Jisobed JUauUyguler 
Ww @VED B5h . heme, mtici eli her lo 
Lie Lelie f wo.yese Who, 


ou DL Ger | 


improve, At last, the episode came tos 
very tragic end—at some little town on the 
coast of Brittany. The busbend went ont 
boaling one day, with their little boy, who 
was (Len about three or four; the following 
day the boat drifted, empty,on to the 
sands. Then, like a true woman, the 
Keroness—sbhe was not the Baroness then, 
you know—buried the memory ofali ber 
untbaeppiness, and forgave everything that 
she bad w furgive. Her terrible sorrow 
me'ted ber father’s wrath, and she return- 
ed to the parental roof—that ia, to the Villa 
Estella, which the stockbroker had been 
vusy building while bis daughter had 
been testing the fallacy of love in a cottage. 
Years alter, she married, at ber father’s 
persuasion, the Baron di Loscagno, an Ital- 
jan nobleman twice her sge, who bartered 
bis title for ber money-bags. She is now a 
widow, for the second time, and | suppose, 
as she feels old age creeping on, she trigs to 
renew the memory of ber youth by draw- 
ing round ber associations from auld lang 
syne— English voices and English faces,’’ 

‘*Really,’’ cried Ursula, “that is quite an 
interesting story! Do you know the first 
husband’s name?” 

‘‘He bas been dead these five and-twenty 
yeoars,’’ answered Mr. Armitage, ‘‘and bis 
naine, which was, no doubt, difficult to 
French lips, bas passed from the wemory 
of tradition,”’ 

While Ursula had been listening Ww this 
story, the prospect bad gradually bren in- 
creasing in variety; on the leit, the lofty 
conical Paradis, and the curvew of the Uou- 
don, formed a foreground and distance be- 
tween which the lower hills and romantic 
gorges offered every attraction to Lhe ex- 
ploring visitor; tothe right stretched out 
the broad, peaceful sea, while in front the 
low pine-covered billa were  partiaily 
obecured by the broad back of the coach- 
man, 

‘Hore we are!”’ exelaimed Mr, Arinitage, 
“Now | shall be greatly surprised if you 
are disappointed in the Villa Estelia.”’ 

They were entering a pair of lofty gates 
as Le spoke, and the horses were slacken- 
ing speed to descend a drive which wound 
upwards beneath the shade of eucalyptus 
and paim, betweeu which Ursula caugbt 
giimpeses of bright flowers and splashing 
fountains. 

The dustand giare of the road was left 
behind, the wind came softly under the 
trees, bringing a breath of violets; finally, 
the ocarriege stopped ona broad gravel 
sweep in front ofa handsome low-roofed 
house, round whose many balconies and 
varandas every description of flowering 
creeper hung. 

Atthe open door, framed ina circle of 
dazzling bougain-villa, steod an old lady of 
diminutive stature, with eager face and 
outstretched hands to welcome the new 
comer, 

S16 did not listen to the elaborate speech 
with which Mr, Armitage presented bis 
daughter to her; but, taking Ursula by the 
bands, she drew her down, looked at her 
for a moment, then, as if satisfied with bir 
scrutiny of the sweet girlish face, ehe raised 
herself on tiptoe, and expressed her ap 
probation by kiss on either cheeks, 

‘And now, Mr. Armitage,’’ sne said, 
‘you bave fulfilled your commission acd 
brought me your daughter; you have, 
doubtless, satisfied yourcraving for home 
news on the way—Il give you your oconge. 
My nephew is somewhere, Not busy—on, 
dear no—is Rene ever busy? While you 
look for him, and join in his employment 
of doing nothing, 1 and your daughter wi!l 
try and wake friends with one another if 
possibie.’’ 

Then turning to Ursula, the volubie lit- 
tle lady continued: 

“He hes told you, perhaps, that Le only 
waited here for your arrival; to-morrow 
afternvon he leaves us, He is in a fever to 
got back to England, so that he may begin 
buliding a fortune out of an old stune 
quarry which has not been worked since 
the days ofthe Moors, It is bis forte —cr, 
should | say bis ftoible?—to make t.r- 
tunes,”’ 

“Hels very cleverin money matters,” 
said Ureuia, with anair of profound on 
viction,. 

“[ thought so,’’ rejoined the Baroness 
with aierry twinkle in hereyes, “And 
ix be gunerally successful in bis fortune 


tieking?’’ 

“Hie bas been ratber unfortunate,”’ said 
\'reula, aw sue foliowed her ooaipanion in 
tothe house; "but | Lope, for your take, 
as woll ae his, (bat be will bave better luca 
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us ton old, if you 
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née has leaned the wisdc w of con 
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tentment. My nepbew, however, will be 
greatful for your good wishes. He is going 
into the scheme ‘neck and crop,’ as the 
English say. it willdo him nobarm to 
have a little anxiety, alittle risk—be is so 
lazy. Do you like lesy peuple? However, 
that is not now s question of importance— 
we will compare notes on these matters 
later on. Now let me show you your room, 
and when youare ready to come down, 
you will find afternoon tea—real English 
afternoon tea—in the drawing -:0om, which 
you will pour out for ua, An English- 
woman looks so thorvughly at bome with 
a teapot in one band and the sugar-tongs in 
the other.” 

Amid this acoompaniment of chatter, 
Madame di Loscagno had led Ursula into a 
cool, lofty room, opening out on to one of 
the flowery baiconies, and looking down 
over trellis-covered terrace, where the 
Banksia roses already made a pleasant 
shade. 

“How delicious!”” was Ursule’s almost 
unspoken refiection, as soun as ebe found 
herself alone, “1 wonder what mother 
would say, if she could see what she want- 
ed meto refuse,or whether Felix would 
continue his forebodings of evil?’ 

Then with a aeep-drawn sigh as she 
looked round, she continued: 

“I wonder if Felix is very unhappy? I’m 
sorry if he is; but I cannot help it, and I did 
not keep on thinking of bim and of all the 
old story any longer. He does not love me 
as I hope | sball be loved some day; and | 
don’tlove him one little bit. I think I 
ebal! sitdown atonce and write to mother 
—I must describe the lovely view trom this 
delicious balcony tosome one who does 
not know it, and I must tell ber bow the 
dear old thing kissed ine, It would have 
been so different ifshe had been stiff and 
formal, Felix is always saying that one’s 
view of a thing depends entirely on one’s 
own standpoint; and here am I, caught up 
by the wind of a kind destiny and dropped 
ou a spot from which ; you begin by seeing 
the most agreeable side of everything. Yes 
I shall certainly write to them at once,”’ 

As she stood thus on the baicony, taking 
a bird’s-eye view of as much of her new 
surroundings, moral and physical, as she 
vould command, her reverie was broken in 
upon by the sudden commencement of a 
song On the terrace below. The voice of 
the singer wassuch a voice as could not 
fail toarrest the attention ofa cultivated 
ear. 

It was pure, rich baritone, wi ose easy in- 
flections spoke atonoe of S,utheru grace 
and S>uthern carelessness, 

The song was 6ven more striking than 
the vw. ioe; the words were in a language 
totally strange to Ursula; but, juined to 
one of those quaint and powerful melodies 
which the Provencal peasants stil! keep as 
a legacy of the troubadors, without verbal 
translation gained such depth and beauty 
of meaning, that it came to her with ail the 
charm of an unexpected revelation of hap- 
piness and enjoyment. 

The sunshine, the crisp, transparent dis. 
tance, the shimmer of the sea, the many 
bues of fowors, all seemed hient inthe joy- 
jul, sparkling pbrases, 

Ursula could not eee tne singer; she won- 
dered if it were a wandering mi natrel, or if 
one of the gardeners lightened his labors 
by such an exquisite performance. Who- 
ever Le was, he stirred the innocent fibres 
of ber heart,and kindled her guick im- 
agination. 

She was sure the song was of love, of soft 
vows,and happy meetings, of an idea! biles 
inthis land of summer, Tuen the strain 
changed, acioud passed over the sun, tLe 
distance grew grey; the flowers languished; 
the lady emiled no more on her faithful 
troubadour, and the melody died away ‘n 
a long sigh. 

Ursula gavea little shiver; she would 
bave bad the lady relent, and the joyous 
music resound once more from the iips of 
the iover, 

In the stillaess which followed the song, 
she began herself to try and recall tne for- 
mer part of the melody; but its mazes and 
moaulauons were too intricate to be easily 
retraced, and when, for the second time, 
she attempted the opening bars, the un- 
seen ininetre! joined hie vuice to hers and 
repeated tbe sirange uncomprehei.ded 
words, she supiled as she followed him. 

‘This is a kind of singing lesson which | 
certainly did not expect,” she thought, 
‘and |] musttry and see what wy teacner 
is tike,”” 

Theo she started with surprise, for at the 


sound of her father’s voice beiow, the song 
tO an abrupt end 
4 there you are, Baron!’’ he cried 
ight (be sound « your favorite ditty and 


i 
‘recked you out. 


So it bad been no less interesting person 
then Monsieur le Baron d! Loscagno who 


savg 60 inimitably! But when he and Mr, 
Armitage bad strolled away from the ter- 
race, and when Ursula sat downto write 
her letter, she did not mention bim or the 
impression his baritone voice had made 
upon her; though she spent some 

miautes in drawing on the edge of 
blotting-book imaginary profiles w 
should fulfil the promise of that voice, 

Mean while, the troubadour had descend. 
ed to a very practical level, 

“Now, my dear Armitage,” he began, as 
they walked along inthe shady garden, 
“let me see if 1 understand ali your pro- 
gramme, You take our valuable speci- 
mens of green marble to England; you 
beve certain knowing people on your list 
to whom you will show them; these know- 
ing ones will lend their valuable, but to me 
somewhat incomprehensible, aid iu start- 
ing the thing; you sell the shares and 
collect the capital. How long will all that 
take?’’ 

“Not very long,’’ replied Mr, Armitage, 
cheerfully, ‘that is, if everything goes 
well; bui——" 

“But it will go well, Why should it not 
go well?’’ 

“There ia no reason at all; but we must 
not be too sanguine,”’ 

**Nay,” cried the Baron, ‘I must be san- 
guine, I doassure you, Armitage, thut if 
1 had not thie scheme to cling to, as a last 
straw, I should collapse utterly. To doubt 
concerning our success would bea resort to 
extreme measures. Do you not understand 
that lam squeezsd as dry as this old fir- 
cone? I couldn’t possibly, to save wy 
honor, pay one per cent. of my debts, If 
the marble quarry shouid fail I shall either 
blow out my brains, or go a-wooing to 
the daughter of some shopkeeper in Mar- 
seilles,’’ 

‘*] hope, my dear di Loscagno,” said Mr. 
Armitage, “that you will not try such 
severe remedies, 1 should recommend, as 
an alternative, that you draw up and pre- 
senttothe Baroness a fail, true, and par- 
ticular statement of your deficit. Your 
debts would be but atrifie toher large 
balance at ber banker’s,”’ 

Monsieur di Loecagno 
shoulders, 

*Youdo not know my aunt. She is 
fonder of that same balance than sbe is of 
me; but well sne may be, for, whereas I 
have only been ner nephew for a few years 
ber fortune is a matter of ancient history. 
The sum total of what you call my deficit 
would require a handsome row of figures 
to express it with veracity. 1 am no longer 
inthe heyday of youth, nor bavel ever 
been in that position of petted child, which 
palliates, if it does not quite justify, a little 
exuborance in expenditure. 1 think the 
result of an appeal such ss you suggest, 
would be that my aunt would cut me olf 
with ten cents, No, my dear Armitage, I 
prefer to pin my faith on you, and hew my 
fortune out ofthe quarry, or to put my 
neck into acertain matrimonial noose, 
which was dangled before my unwilling 
eyes, Ay di me! these worries are enough 
to kill a man.’’ 

‘s1 doubt it,” replied Mr, Armitage, “and 
] speak asa connoisseur in such matters, 
During the last ten years, I have survived 
several pecuniary crises, and I have not 
the sweet assurance which ought to buoy 
you up—that some day I shall bea mil- 
lionaire,”’ 

“A remote contingency, my good friend, 
and one which involves its own share of 
present disagreeable. Alithe millions of 
a» Rothechild could hardly compenseate for 
the ennui of these long duty-visits in this 
dull spot. I wonder why the late rerpect- 
ed father of Madame did not build his villa 
at Nice,” 

‘‘Nioe,” remarked Mr. Armitage, ‘is, as 
you well know,a costly and seductive 
place; be thankful that you can vegetate 
and economise in a retirement so pleasant 
as this.’’ 

“Armitage, you are in a didactic mond; 
it doesn’t suit you, and it bores me. Ian 
going into the house, to be introduced w 
your daugiter and to drink her welcome in 
a cup of tes.’’ 

Inthe meantime, Ursula, a ftera hasty 
letter home, bad rej .ined the Baroness. 

“If I bave kept the teapot waiting, 
Madame,”’ she said, ‘you must pardon wé, 

| have been writing to my mother, One's 
first impressions pass away 80 quickly 
aod later ones aré always more diffical. wv 
desoribdé.”’ 

The Baroness patted Ler hand. 

‘I bope,” she said, “that your fretice 
ord is a pleasant one,’’ 


Fes 


shrugged his 
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| ula, sitting down 
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“It is perfectiy delicious,’”’ replied 
beside the oid isdy 
have oid mo.ner that ave arrived 
lairyiand.”’ 

Tae M adame ainiled, 

“Ifall your first impressions are as 6a- 
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thusiastic, no wonder they are not durable. 
| fear the day will come when your mother 
will receive another picture, considerably 
toned down.” 

“They will tone this one down for them- 
selves,” sald U7sula, with a pretsy little 
pout. “Mother did not want me to leave 
pome, and Felix was perfectly odious 
about it.”” 

“and who is Felix? and what right has 
be to make himself odious about your com- 
ing to we?” 

“He bas no right atall, 1 aseure you,”’ 
repiied the girl, emphatically; ‘he con- 
siuers himeeif privileged because he has 
lived with ussince before I was born; be 
hes been a kind of brother to me. I have no 
other brother.”’ 

“Brothers of that kind sometimes claim 
more than brotherly privileges,” 

“Oh, the reason Felix was vexed at my 
coming bere was that he wanted me to 
study music and makea profession of it. 
Heisa musician, you know; hels very 
clever; but beis so critical and hard to 
p ease that he frightened me,” 

“Felix,” ssid the Baroness. “You do 
not know how many associations the 
naine spoken by Eaglish lips calls up for 
me," 

‘Have gou,then,some great friend named 
Felix?” 

A sirange, pathetic shadow fellon the 
old lady’s face. 

“{ once bad adear littie baby named 
Felix,’’ she said, 

“A baby?’ repeated Ursula, “He must 
have been an extraordinary baby for you 
to look #o grave abouthim, Ah, forgive 
me, | ought to have guessed he was your 
child, and you tost him,’’ 

‘Yea,’ said Maname, “and lamas ailly 
old woman to have spoken of him again. 
lt is long since I did #0, because the older 
1 grow the more I seem to want him.”’ 

Then she bintdown and gave Ursulaa 
kiss, 

“It isa good omen for us both that you 
bave brought me to speakof my little lust 
boy.”’ 

“Itis very odd,” said Ursula, ‘that it 
should have been Feiix’s name which was 
the beginning of the go domen. I shoald 
bave expected it—considering all things—to 
have bad a contrary effect.’ 

Just then Mr. Armitage entered, followed 
by the Baron. 

“Ab! sald the Baroness, “herels my 
nephew. Now we must leave «ff being 
sentimental and become commonplace,” 

‘Madame!’ said Monsieur di Loscagno, 
“] call that a moat depreciating manner of 
presenting me to Mademoiselie, Fortuna- 
tely, we have already commenced our ac 
quaintance in a manner decidedly not com- 
mon plece,”’ 

The Madame looked interrogatively 
from one W the other, 

“| heard Monsieur singing on the ter- 
race,” explained Ursula. ‘1 had no idea 
who it was, but it was sucha beautiful 
song that | tried to sing it myself when he 
finished. Ab, Monsieur,’’ she added, im- 
pulsively, “what a beautiful volce you 
have! It seemed as if one of the old trouba- 
dours was singing.’’ 

“] felt rather like a troubadour,” roplied 
the Baron, “when you answered me from 
your window.” 

tis eyes met hers fora moment, They 
were just such eyes as Ursula had piciured 
to herself while be was singing—large, 
dark, and fullof soft power whvss spell 
se: zed upon ber at once. 

Whether she loved him that mument, or 
whether ber love came afterwards, she 
never koew; but of this she was certain at 
onoe—tbat she sboald love hina with all the 
love abe could give. 

“You are incorrigible, Rene,’’ said the 
Baroness, tapping ber nephew on the arin 
With be fan. “And you, my dear, if you 
eucourage him to pose as a troubadour, will 
s00n find his rendering of the obaracter a 
little ennuyeux.” 

‘ Mademoiseile,’’ said Monsieur di Los- 


caguo, with mck gravity, ‘must form her 


Own opinion, I trust you will not bias 
ber wiud; ber spp:eciation of our national 
Melodies does great honor tw her taste, I 
hope,” be continued, turning to Ursula, 
“that you will allow meto teach you the 
reat ct the lay which you havealready be- 
Kun to iearn.’”’ 

“I see,’ said the Saroness, “that Mon- 
eur Felix need not fear for his pupil’s 
musical education, I¢ wiil not be neglected 
Ju-tat present. And now, my dear Made. 
moiselie, will you come with me for a wa:k 


course of ber lessous, how charming I find 
her, § should be infringing the privileges 
of tale Monsieur Fe'ix, whose name, I 
could not help seeing, brought a most be- 
coming blush to her cheek?’’ 

‘“Ocertainly not, my dear fellow; but take 
care that you do not share the fate of Mon- 
steur Felix, who, poor lad, has scorched hia 
wings in the candle,’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


UT when Mr. Armitage, after a leisure. 
B ly journey, reached home, he found 
Feiix in a mood quite the reverse of 
resigned io hie fate,and Mrs, Armitage 
still less inclined to accept matters as her 
liege lord had arranged them. 

“The house is almost unbearaple without 
Ursula,” she complained bitterly. ‘I can- 
not reconcile myself to the lows of the 
child, Each day I feel it more keenly,” 

“My dear,” remonstrated Mr. Armitage, 
“I have always looked upon you as an ad- 
mirably strong-minded personage, and as a 
mother the reverse of selfish; and here | 
find you iapsing into useless sentiment, 
jast as the weakest of your sex might do, 
and showing at the same time an utter dis- 
regard of Ursula’s real interesta,”’ 

“1 won't detend the weakness of my 
heart,’”’ replied Mrs, Armitage, a little con- 
lemptuously. ‘People who have no hearts 
themselves are apt to judge sentiment 
wrongly; but what I do want you to under- 
stand is this—that Ido not consider you 
bave acted for Ureula’s advantage. She is 
frittering away @ permanent good‘for.a littie 
superficial and temporary profit, and what 
is considerably worse, she is behaving very 
heartleasly to Felix.’’ 

“To Felix!” repeated Mr, Armitage, in- 
credulousiy, “Why, my dear Nan, you do 
not mean to say you consider Felix wrong- 
hed because that childish nonsense of| three 
years ago bas been suffered to die a natural 
death?’’ 

“It was not nonsense on Felix’s part,”’ re- 
joined Mrs, Armitage, warmly. ‘He was 
lm deep earnest; he behaved very honor- 
ably inthe matter, too, and 1 cannot bear 
to think that the only resuitfor him will 
be suffering and bitterness, Ursula 

” 





‘Now, Nan,” interrupted Mr, Armitage, 
‘do not blame Ursula, If she has outgrown 
ber fancy tor Feiix I must candidly con. 
feas | am giad to hear it. I may bea bit of 
a Bohemian; but | still have enough back- 
bone of my family pride leftto refuse to 
give my only daughter to the son of Felix 
Martin’s father, whom I think 1] may truth- 
ta.ly cailone of the most finished, scamps 
it was ever my privilege to foregather 
witb.” 

“And is that Felix’s fault?’ 

“No, my dear, itis not bis fault; but it 
is bis irremediable misfortune, I have the 
honor to know that you do not bold my 
opinion in any great esteem; but you can- 
not gainsay the truth of tne saying, ‘The 
sius of the tathers,’ etc, Of course Felix is 
a good lad bimeeif. You have brought him 
up carefully; that, however, does not clear 
up the cloud of mystery and disreputable- 
ness which clings about his origin, Why 
could not Martain, when he knew he was 
on bis death-bed, have given some clue to 
his belongings lastead of leaving his child 
penniless on promiscuous charity?”’ 

“1 know,” rejoined Mra, Armitage, 
“that you bave never ceased to upbraid him 
with what was perbaps an unintentional 
Omise on at the last.” 

‘He sbould not have leftthe matter to 
the last. He was ready enough during the 
time our acquaintance with hiw lasted, to 
muke ail sorta of confidences to you. You 
know we had to leave Homburg because 
his openly-paraded devotion placed ie in 
ip such a ridiculous position. Mind, I did 
not blame you; you know I never suspect- 
ed that you encouraged his folly; but 1 
bave no doubt others were jess charitable 
when, stricken down by fever, be telegra- 
phed for you, and you hastened back to 
him, stood by bis death:bed, and scocepted 
his cbarge to burden yourself with his de- 
licate pauper child. Indeed, Nan, easy- 
going busband as I am, I do not think any 
one can be surprised thatl did not open 
my arus to the boy.” 

Mrs. Armitage smiled. It wasno new 
thing to ber to hear this story repeated, to 
bear ber husband sum up the evidence in 
favor of bis disiike to Felix, 

“Now you had better go on,’’ she said, 
‘and try to revail all that my adopted son 
bas dune for me: his patient, self-denying 
unwearying kindness; and, per- 





Up the bill, before the sun sete?”’ 
Arupitage,”’ eaid she Baron, as the ladies 
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you as her model—hbhas turned with ocon- 
tempt from the honestest love which will 
ever 0e offered to her, and taken back the 
love which she herself once gave so freely; 
when I think of this, I wonder you can say 
that the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children, without feeling that where 
you have sown she will some day reap.” 

“Ohol” cried Mr, Armitage; ‘‘my pater- 
nal pruderoe is a capital crime, is it? Well, 
Nan, if your weakness for Felix so far 
blinds you, I must forgive you, I suppose; 
but please understand me when I say the 
final word concerning Ursula’s future will 
be said by me,and that final word will 
never—mind never—be in favor of your 
adopted son.”’ 

In the meantime, Ursula, quite unaware 
of these stormy discussions respecting her 
future, was leaving her past behind her 
with a rapidity at whicn she herself was 
astonisbed, 

Already across the great gulf which sep- 
arated her from it, ber former life looked 
dim and strange. There had been aday, 
she knew—a long series of days—when she 
had practised crabbed music with diligent, 
weary fingers, in a dingy room, when her 
highest hope bad been to emerge trom the 
chrysalis mate of study into a well instruct- 
ed musician. 

But those days were over now; she 
scarcely regactied them. Sometimes, even, 
sbe reviewed them in comparison with her 
present, and she felt a sense of reilef. In 
the new atmospbere to which she had so 
quicaly become acclimatised, she felt her- 
self to be a new person. Something of this 
she said one day to Monsieur di Loscagno; 
for one of the pleasantest novelties of her 
actual life was Monsieur di Loscagno’s 
ready sympathy for whatever she was 
pleased to say to him whenever occasion 
offered, 

The present occasion was favorable to 
triendly confidences, It was evening, and 
the light of the sunset was fading behind 
the long slopes of the Paradis; the last 
violets and the first orange-blossoms were 
pouring out their scent through the gar- 
den where Kene had joined Ursula, 

“And why spould you not be a new 
perzon?’ he answered, “If your Shake- 
speare is right in saying: ‘All the world’sa 
stage, and all the men and women merely 
players,’ why should you bea different 
person here from anything you have ever 
been before? The accessories, the environ- 
ment, as the philosophers say, bave all 
changed. You adapt yourselfto circum- 
stances, That isall very good and natural 
#0 long a8 you do not wish you were play- 
ing the old part on the former stage,’’ 

Ana then Monsieur di Loscagno stopped 
in his walk and his talk, and looked into 
Ursuia’s eyes; a proceeding which tran. 
slated any answer she might have been 
prepared to give into the somewhat am- 
biguous forin of a soft blush anda tremu- 
lous motion of the lips. 

“Teli me,’’ be continued, “If feeling that 
you are a new person makes you at ail un- 
bappy?” 

“Unbappy!”’ repeated Ursula. “Do I not 
look as if | were happy?’’ 

“You look all that is charming and 
sweet; but I want to hear you say what 
you feel. No, we won't turn back; let us 
go @ little way up the hill, and touen 
you cantell meif you are really happy 
here.’' 

“f am very happy,” replied 
softly. 

“But you were happy, also, before you 
came to us, 80 I don’t think that confession 
is fuli enough, Will you not say that you 

are Lappier bere than you have over been? 
Don’t you see, my child,1 am jealous, 
jealoua of those old days when f{ did not 
know you. I should like to do away with 
them; | want here and now to bwall that 
you care about—all your world.” 
[TO BB OONTINUKD, } 
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Keret His Wokp —A despatch from 
Charieston, W. Va., says: Mra, Mary Pier- 
son, of this oginty bas just received a 
large pension, which recalls an unusual 
tragedy not noted atthe time and almost 
forgotten since. At the breaking oul of the 
war her busbend was an ardent Soutuvern- 
er. She favored the Uaion, as did her 
ebiidren, finally the eldest son, Harvey, 
joined the Union army. His angry father 
swore be would kiil the first Yankwe s#ol- 
dier he saw. I[n1~)1 @ squad of 15 Unlou 
soldiers stopped in front of his house, The 
lieutenant, not thinking of danger, cliiibed 


Ursula, 


Scientific and Useful. 


ARTIFICIAL BoarpDs,—A Swiss inventor 
has perfected a method of making artificial 
boards, and is advocating their use in 
ballding. They are made of a mixture of 
plaster of Paria and reeds pressed into 
shape by hydraulic process, The material 
has the advantage of incombustibility and 
lightness, and will resist the warping sc- 
tion of atmospheric obanges. 

LETTsRs,.—The new letter box, selected 
by the Government from among one bun- 
dred and forty designs submitted, bas a 
alot that is not visible until a knob is 
pulled down. The letter ftalis upon the 
tray, and on releasing the knob the tray 
drops, and the letter in secure, While the 
alot is open the tray protects the letters pre- 
viously dropped in the box. The new box- 
en will be substituted for those now in use 
as rapidly as the latter become damaged. 

Oven THE CHANNEL.—A “postal tube,’’ 
to connect with Calais, over the English 
Obannel, is being discussed in England, 
The plan is to suspena two tubes of about 
a yard each in diameter, by means of steel 
cables, across the Ohannel forty yards 
above th< isvel of the sea, The steel cables 
will be fixed to pillars at distances of about 
eight hundred yarda, and in each tube a 
little railway will run with cars capable of 
carrying four hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight. No parcel of greater weight than 
this will be taxen,and the cost is estimated 
at $5 000,000, 

How TO PREVENT Sone Fert,—A (er- 
man physician rocommends to military 
men, travelers, sportamen, etc.,a grease 
for boots which is said to completely pre- 
vent sore feet, and #0 protect pedestrians 
from the whole train of familiar sftlections 
caused by that minor accident. The oint- 
ment is made of four parts of lard, tour 
parts of olive-oll, and one part of caocut- 
chouc—raw rubber—which are melted to- 
gether on a siow fire. Having moistened 
the sole of the boot with water, the in- 
ventwor warms the boot in a stove, or before 
a fire, and then smears it over with the 
compound, The boot is said to become 
soft, pliabie, shiny, waterproof, and even 


more durable, 
ae cal 


Farm and arden, 


WILLOW#s,.— Willows along the banks of 
a stream greatly aid in protecting the soil 
from washing should floods oocur. Wii- 
lows are easily grown from cuttings, 

Tux Honusx.—Whenever the shoulders 
of a work-horse are galled the harness 
should be examined to remove the cause, 
A horse in such condition should not be 
made to work until a cure is made. 

BARBED Wiss.—If barbed wire is used 
to confine bogs it need not be very high. 
The bottom wire should be about four 
inches from the ground, and the next wire 
ten inches above it. If sheep are inclosed 
the strands should be six inches apart for 
three feet from the ground, as it requires a 
close wire fence to confine sheep, 

For BrppInG.,—Cat-straw as bedding 
for sheep keeps the dirt out of the wool, 
and aflords a dry place for the sheep at 
night. As the fall-rains approach, and the 
weather remains dainp, sheep easily take 
cold, which is accompanied with discharg- 
os at the nostrils, Dry shelter and bedding 
will greatly assist in warding off this diffi. 
culty. 

Tue Mi_tK.—Be sure to take from the 
udder every drop of milk that the cow 
gives, Nature responds todemand, If you 
do not demand the milk she will shrink 
the mess acoordingly, She will not work 
for nothing. Call on her for every drop, 
and she will keep up the flow, She is gen- 
erous to our needs when rationally mani- 
fested, but quick to take advantage of our 
neglect. Milk clean, 

Root Crops.— Root crops should be we!! 
dried before being stored. Mounds out. 
side should be mede water-tight, but a 
wisp of straw sbould be Inserted tw permit 
of ventilation, Moots are seldom injured 
by cold if properly protected, but too much 
warinth will limmediately damage tuem, 
When a wound is frozen on the surtace 
there Is then bat little Ganger of injury if 
the roots are wei! covered, 

Bav MANAGEMENT.—The vices of cows 
are often the result of bed management A 
heifer may be trained to become a goutie 
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The Hest of Lite. 

That ie a very just point of view trom 
which & man is appraised by his fellows, 
ana which is necessarily the «xternal point 
of view. 

But it should not be forgotten that there 
is another equally just point of view, from 
which he should regard himself and try to 
recogn x9 his own value 

From the former point he may be meas 
ured with tolerable ease. But to know 
what he truly is—that, indeed, is by no 
means #80 casy to the individual, while it is 
almost impoasible to his critica. 

And it is on all hands very evident to us, 
from the low standard of mental pleasure 
with which men are eatiefied, that they 
form @ very crroneous estimate of their 
capacity for higher enjoyments, 

Men are apt to think unduly well of 
some of their capabilities, and it ie not un 
natural in such cases that they should 
think unduly ill, or not at all, of others 

It behooves a man who wishes to get the 
most happiness out of lite, to appreciate 
himself, both with regard to his faculty tor 
the higher pleasures, and for his actual 
and potential significance in the world 

And if, with a sober mind, he pursues 
this train of thought, he wil) quickly come 
to fee! that the greatest masters lived, 
thought and sang for him. 

If a mac be accomp)isied in the sense ot 
poetry, whether expressed in music, art or 
literature, he will be the better able to dia 
tinguish between apparent realities and 
real ones 

Thus hie liability to 
be diminished by the 
desires upon that 


disappointment will 
concentration of his 
which is in his own 


power, and his independence ot soul be 
increased, tor he wii! ieel that none of 
“the whips aud scorns of time, the op- 
pressor’a wroug, the proud man's con 
tumely,’” can interfere with the epjoy- 
ments which the excursions of bis mind 
through the ftislds of inerature and art can 


afford him 

He can retire at the end of every cay's 
labor from a!l the sordid vulgarities and 
pettiness which he may be comp lied to 
endure, to a Palace Beautiful, and by con 
verse with the grand and lovely spirits of 
the past be enabled to utterly forget the 
mean aod despicable ones of the present. 

There is nothing new in all this. It is 
the faintecho of = very old philosophy. 
Yot it ought tw be remembered that even 
& iraism i6 not necessarily a sufficiently 
comprehended truth 

Familiarity with a plirase is one thing 
the realization of the 


ruth whicu it ex 
presses is quile anulher thing. 

An sthelic movement, which was 
speedily damned by its own extrav VANCES, 
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school partially explain the astonishment | 
with which their gospel was at first re- 
ceived, they also prove how signally the 
preachers themselves failod to grasp the 
significance of the old doctrine. 

It is not so much by the machinery of 
“echools’’ and ‘‘cults’’ and ‘‘movements,”’ 
and reading scciety ‘‘culture’’ competi- 
tions, as by the silent, gradual influence of 
a better home-education, and a diffusion of 
higber literature among the higher aod 
middle classes, that this sense of the reality 
of poetry and literature can be created and 
sustained. 

As the feeling prevails, its influence will 
extend through ai] the intricacies of life. 
Men will become more solicitous to enjoy 
their lives, and less anxious to increase 
their fortunes as they become capable of 
the most enduring picasures, and find them 
the least expensive. 

We must not expect philosophy to pro- 
duce with one stroke of the pen the con- 
verse effect to that which the painter pro- 
duced when he converted a smiling child 
into a weeping one with one stroke of his 
brush. 

It is suflicient if she converts the soul's 
deep mourning garb into half mourning. 
And though this cultivation of our ta- 
culties for delight in poetry and beauty 
every where—in pleasaot green ficids and 
shinicg rivers; in happy taces; in the 
mighty harmonies and tender strains of 
music; in the loveliness and grandeur, va- 
ried as human nature, of literature, with 
all its accompaniments of laughter and 
teare—though this culture cannot divest us 
of our human liability tothe burden and 
heat of these feverish days, it can, at any 
rate, for every evening time, provide ‘‘a 
bower quiet for us, aud a sleep full of 
sweet dreams and health aod quiet breath- 


ing.’ EE a 

To» hE successtu) nothing should deta 
us. If we persevere, determined Ww suc 
ceed, we shall be continually finding help 
and assistance when we least expect it. 
When all our efforts tail, and we are sunk 
to the very brink of despair, Providence 
steps in and bids us hope again. Another 
secret of succese is the proper appreciation 
ot the value of time. Samuel Johnson 
tells us: ‘‘tle that hopes to look back here- 
after with satisfaction upon past years, 
must learn tO know the present value of 
single moments and endeavor to let no 
particle of time fall useless w the ground.,’’ 
A learned gentleman who had to wait ata 
railway station for a train, was beard to 
exclaim: ‘‘Ten minutes lost forever!’ Here 
is one of the greatest secretea—we had a!- 
most said the secret of success—time waits 
lor no men; therefore, every moment 
should be se z2d upon with profit. Otten, 
whilst coutemplating an action, men wil! 
say: ‘‘l must do this, or that, when I have 
time.’’ But the time never comes, unless 
they are determined to find it; for there is 
nothing in life that mea could not fiad an 
excuse for neglecting were they not com 
pelled by necessity to find the time w do 
it 

()4 course nobody ever heard of « phy 
sictan prescribing mirth asa medicine, yet 
we strongly doubt whether there is a doc- 
tor’s drug extant that has greater curative 
properties. Mirth and disease are sworn 
toes, and when one of them makes iis ap. 
pearance it 18 a sure sign that the other is 
preparing for ite departure. If a sick man 
can be induced to indulge in a laugh there 

bope for him, and if his laughter is 
hearty it may be taken tor granted that his 
illness is on the wane. All experienced 
Lurses agree that cheerfulucss is the best 
thing that can be brought into an invalid’s 
chamber, and they are right; but if mirti 
can be introduced and the patient made tu 
share in it, cheerfulness becomes a perma- 
nent resident and not a mere chance vie - 
tor. 





ALL men have at length d’scovered that 
the hiatory of mankind means something, 
and are naturally invent on learning what 





itmeans. No one now regards itasa mere 
demon'’s pbantasmagoria, sigaificent ot 
nothing but Adam's sin in Paradise. How 
ever diflering on other points, we all now 
perceive that the history of the min 

na Sa more interior bistory I ne \ 
verse; thal it must be studied in the muse 
carnest and reverential epirit of scie. ce 
tbat What astronomy seeks to do in we 


heavens, and geology on the earth, must 
be done in the realms of mind itself, and 
that till we have found our Copernicus and 
Newton of the human soul, modern eci- 
ence lingers in the porch and does not find 
access to the temple. 

PROBALY nothing tires one so much as 
feeling hurried. When, in the early morn- 
ing, the day's affairs press themselves on 
one’s attention beforehand, and there comes 
the wonder how in the world everything 
is to be accomplished—when every iater- 
ruption is received impatiently and the 
clock is watched in distress as the moments 
flit past—then the mind tires the body. We 
are wrong to drive ourselves with whip 
and spur in this way. Each of us is prom- 
ised strength for the day, and we must not 
wear ourselves out. If only we can keep 
cool and calm we shall be less wearied 
when we reach the eventide. The chil 
dren may be fractious, the servants trying, 
the friend we love may fail to visit us, the 
letter we expected may not arrive; but if 
we can preserve our tranquility of soul 
and demeanor we shall get through all 
right. 

Buryino the mind under a heap of 
ready made generalizations may give a 
conceit of knowledge and make a first- 
class sciolist, but it can aever give the 
‘‘power’’ promised in the aphorism, as the 
equivalent of ‘‘knowledge.’’ When Mon- 
taigne said he would rather forge his mind 
than tarnish it, he suggested the two prin- 
ciples of education. The problem is not 
to fill the mind from without, but to give 
the most <fficient aid to its efforts from 
within. 

MAN is not the creature, but tne archi- 
tect of circumstances. It is character 
which builds an existence out of circum- 
stances. (ur strength is measured by our 
plastic power; trom the same materials one 
man builds palaces, another hovels; bricks 
and mortar are bricks and mortar unti) the 
architect can make something else. 

Nou py likes to be nobody; but every- 
body is pleased wo think himself some- 
body. And everybody is somebody; but 
when anybody thinks himself to be some- 
body, he generally thinks everybody else 
to be nobody. 

Tus tenderness of conscience is too 
often overmatched by the sharpness of 
want; and principle, like charity, yields 
with just reluctance enough to excuse it- 
self. There isa powerful rhetoric in ne- 
cessity. 

Tax hope of the hypocrite is like a spi- 
der’s web. Like the spider, the hypocrite 
weaves his web, his hope, out of his own 
bowels. It is the creature of his fancy, 
spun from the materials of self-righteous 
ness. 

It is very painful to be misunderstood 
and undervalued by those we love. But 
this, too, in our life we must learn to bear 
without a murmur, for it is a tale often re 
peated. 

Evgxy man thinks that Cwaar’s wife 
ought to be above suspicion, but he is far 
less particular as to what Cwsar himaelf 
ought to be. 

PREFER sense to wit; never seek to be 
diverting without being useful; let no jest 
intrude upon good manners. 


Exckess of ceremony was always the 
companion of weak minds; it is a plant 
that will never grow in a strong soil, 


To work out our own contentment, we 
should Jabor not so much to increase our 
substance, as to moderate our desires, 

Ir all those who 
sires should die ol 


obtain not their de 
disappolatment, who 
would be living upon the earth ? 





NOTHING makes one ao indifferent to the 
and morqaito thruste of life as the con 
~ y tetter 
¥ 488 OUL lives in regretting the past, 
myplaining ihe present, and indulging 
liaise hopes Of the future, 


The Werld’s Happenings. 





Thomas A. Edison rarely sleeps more 
than four hours a day. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt is worth $5 \ any 
berber who shaves bim. 


Le Roy de Koven, s Chicagoan, has 1 
dgiry in Florence, Italy. 

Leeches are more used than they were 
10 years ago, a barber says, 


The Czar’s new vestibule train is cork. 
limped, in case of bullets or anything. 


Each cell in a North Indiana peniten- 
tlary is to be lighted by electricity, 


Five thousand ddllars is the value of an 


orchid in Jay Gould's conservatory. 


A stone mansion built in 1650 on a farm 
near Greenbush, N. Y., still stands, 


The telephones throughout France have 
been taken possession of by the State, 


Thieves at Franklin, Neb., carried off 
the 1300-pound hammer of a pile driver, 


A wealthy young Chicagoan was mar- 


ried last week after a courtship of Just 30 hours, 


A plain gold ring was found by a Wasb- 
ington, N. C., man imbedded in a large block of 
ioe. 


A condemned criminal] in England must 
ve allowed to see Lbree Sundays between his sentence 
and his execation, + 


House servants cannot be had in Pueblo, 
Col., for less than $3 or $35 a month, and they are 
scarce at that figure, 


A New York detective says that there 
are at least two housesin New York whieh supply 
régular burglars’ tools. 


A recluse, near London, has for years 
kept bis coffin under his bed, He also has his tomb- 
stone, duly inscribed, on hand, 


Mr. Edison bas been granted 493 patents 
os his inventions, and has over 300 applications 
pending. Moet of these are electrical devices, 


A liquor officer, in searching a house in 
ton, found bebind a large picture an opening in 
the wall which concealed 50 bottles of lager beer, 


It 1s calculated that 8) 000 Americans 
visited Europe the pastsummer. If they each spent 
9500 abroad, they will have left $40, 000,v00in EFurope, 


The chief footman of the Prince of 
Wales has been fined by a magistrate for keeping a 
foounan of his own without paying the required Ii- 
cense, 


On a farm at Unadillo, Mich , war broke 
oat between the bees and the turkeys, and 17 of the 
latter were stung to death before the cessation of 
hostilities, 


Advertisements in London journals in- 
djoate that the purchase of cast-off court suits, arti- 
ficial teeth, etc., * ‘for export,’’ is quite a considera- 
ble business, 


A lawyer, while arguing a case in a 
Louisville court, was attacked with rheumatism of 
the heart, and calling out, ‘*‘What, am I dead?’’ fell 
lifeless to the floor, 


“If you ever drop your watch in the 
water,’’ sald a Jeweler, ‘*hasten to throw it into a 
cap of alcobol or whisky, That will prevent the 
works from rusting.’’ 


Mr. W. H. Cross, of Maroa, Ill, issues 
this: ‘‘I’ll challenge any man inthe world to sleep 
with me 142 hours forcash, 1 can sleep more bours 
io 142 than any man in the world,’’ 

N. J., 


John I. Blair, of Bilairstown, 
frankly says that be does not know how much he is 
worth. His lowest estimate of his wealth is forty 
million dollars—his highest, sixty millions. 


On a wager, a Morristown, N J, hack- 
man ate in 11 minatesa biue fish, weighing over five 
pounds, and two loaves of bread. He also drank a 
bottle of beer and near!y two quarts of water, 


A Chinese doctor in San Francieco is 
said to enjov an income from the practice of his pro- 
fession of 96000 per month. He has been iu America 
nearly 30 years, and many Caucasians are among his 
patients, 


The Pittsburg papers speak of a roll* of 
paper among the exhibits atthe Fxposition there as 
the largest one ever made, It is %& inches wide, 14 
miles long, weighs 2652 pounds, and is withont a 
break of any kind, 


A French statistician makes out that 
**theretis room for 115, 000, 000 people morein Europe, 
1 336,000,000 more in Africa, 1, 402,000,000 more in 
Asia, 515,000,000 more in Oceanica, and 2,000,000, 00 
more ip North and South America,’’ 


A valuable horse, having been closely 
clipped, was so pestered by ffy-stings in a Buffalo 
pasture, not long ago, that he deliberately eprang |n 
the air, came down on a sharp picket fence, and then 
bled to death, without an effort to get free. 


A bill making it illegal for any one to 
let or sell houses unless a certificate furnished by « 
Government luspector is produced, showing that 
the premisesare in a perfectly sanitary conditivn, 
has been introduced in the British House of Cow- 
mons, 


A miserly farmer, of Napoli, N. ¥Y., who 
hid hie wealth in rat holes, old chimneys, etc., was 
robbed of $1,000, one sight recently, by two men 
who entered the bouse during his absence. His aged 
mother saw the thieves, but thought they were her 
son and a hired band, 


A Galena, [|], correspondent sends out 
a story that a hen near there, whicu had been 
charmed by a snake, afterwards laid three egus, cac! 
bearing an almost exact representation lo miniature 
of the reptile. For several days, it is wid, the 

curios’? were on exbibition in a drug sto 
iena, and hundre 


re at Ga 
is of people viewed thein 
While a French gir) laying wit 


€ avou er neces ar aiver ” 


was | 


ace, N. A he buliding was ruck ¥ 
@, 0G, a4 LHe story goes le rope wea 
y (he electr urrent, Lthe « 1 escaped u 
jured, A month before, itis added, the same £ 
was'struce and thrown int 0 a diteh by t the locomotiv« 





of an express train, bul was not burt, 






































A TENDER MEMORY. 
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A litele footstep pattertag on the ficor, 
A golden Head laid gently on my knee; 
A shadow darkening all the earth aad sky, 
And life ts sad end desolate to me. 


4weet lips half partea in a peaceful smile; 
The light of God upon that baby brow; 
A bush upon the tiny waxen face— 
Var darling’s Duta tender mem'ry now. 


In later years ber footeseps might have turned 
Aside from paths that point the heavenly cate; 
Perchanee she might bave beard the awiul words; 
**You cannot eater new—too late, too late!’’ 


And, now? Ab, yes! our darling calmly sleeps; 
Earth holds for her no hope, nor grief, nor loas, 


Another life has gained the pardon won 
With such deep pain upon the bitter cross, 


Our Lady-Help. 


BY A. G@ R. 











LFRED, please do attend to what I am 
saying,” my wife began, in that tone 
of scarcely suppressed irritability 

which, in the early bours of the day,seems 
to come so naturally to married ladies, 
“Charlie is really too old to be left with 
Margery any longer, The child will be 
seven to-morrow; we must make some 
change.’’ 

We were sitting at breakfast. It wasthe 
twenty-first of March. I remember the 
date well, for, when my wife addressed 
me, | bad in my band the pubiisher’s ac- 
count for bringing out my little volume of 
poems, and its amount had proved s shock 
to my Teélings. 

“Certainly, dear, I think you are right,” 
I replied, my thoughts still fixed upon the 
bil, 

“Pe has quite caught Margery’s atrocious 
accent. Alfred, what is the use of my talk- 
ing to you?” 

“My dear Arabelle, 1 am listening to 
every word you say’’—*Margery’s accent’’ 
had revealed to me that Mrs, Fortescue 
was going through one of her periodic 
panics concerning the ignorance of her 
youngest child—“the boy shouid have a 
governess,”’ 

“How can you be so thoughtless? 
Really, Alfred, any one would think, to 
hear you talk, that you bad po natural feel- 
ing. You know Dr. Rouston-Rouston says 
that it would be positively dangerous for 
tne dear boy totouch a book for the next 
two years at least,” 

“Why on earth, then, are you worrying 
about him? The little fellow is all right 
with Margery.”’ 

At this I was overwhelmed with re- 
proaches, 1 was told that I neglected my 
child shamefully; that it was weil ior him 
he had a mother to take care of him, and 
many another of those home truths which 
it seems the fate of good-tempered, easy- 
going men to have cast at them. 

The upshot of the matter was that my 
wife declared her intention of having a 
lady-help. 

1 was amused at the idea—the word 
seemed to suggest such a queer ancmaly— 
but I did not object. The question con- 
cerned Charlie much more than me, I 
thought, 

‘Yes, that might be a solution of the 
difficulty; only,for mercy’s sake, Arabelie, 
do let ber be decently good-looking. Your 
new housemald is too ghastly. Jenkins al- 
Inost choked with laughter when he saw 
Ler the other night.”’ 

That was all 1 said, not a word more; 
and yet to this day itis commonly be- 
lieved in our family circie, not only that 
it was | wno wished to engage a lady-help, 
but also that I insisted upon ber being 
young and beaatiful! 

I had heard nothing more of the affair 
for some days when, returning one evén- 
ing trom the office, my wife greeted me 
with a radiant smile, 

“Alfred, I have been so fortunate! Annie 
Lascelies called thia afternoon, and she 
knows of the very thing we want. She is 
the daughter of a curate down in Devon- 
shire, and is just as good and sweet as she 
Can Lé, She is little more than a child her- 
self, so she will be a delightful companion 
for Charlie,”’ 

At first, I had felt rather mystified as 10 
What “the very thing that was the daughter 
Of a curate” might be; but, at the allusion 
to Charlie, it dawned upon me: of course, 
it was the lady-heilp again. 


And, sure enough, one morning, about & 
week ialer, | found a tall, délicate-l0oging 
Siliing atthe break fast-table 


526 gave mea shy, timid littie DOW, ar 
‘Cemed rather frightened wher shook 
S008 Wilb her, 

“She 18 really not bad-looking, I re 
member thinking to myseli. ‘in fact, if 


she were less white and trembling, she 
would be almost pretty.” 

Her features were Gelicate and refined, 
and her small, well-shaped head was 
covered with a periect wealth of silky, 
blue-black curls, cut short like a 
boy’s. 

Still, she wan certainiy not attractive; she 
never raised her eyes fromthe tabie, and 
seemed so manifestly 11] at ease, that it 
gave ine quite an uncomiortabie sensation 
to look at her, 

In these carly days, 1 saw very little of 
our lady-help, for we had a new head in 
our department at the office, who was mak - 
ing our lives a burden, so 1 was rarely at 
home. 

One afternoon, however, I: managed to 
get off a little earlier than usual, and 
walked across that rather desolate part of 
Kensington Gardens tnat lies between the 
Round Pond aad Birdcage Walk. 

I was waiking along on the soft, smooth 
grass, when suddenly some one from be. 
hind a tree almost sprang into wy 
arma, 

She—for it wasa lady—came with suoh 
velocity, that i: was by the merest chance 
im the world wedid not both fall to the 
ground, 

Asasimple measure of precaution,! was 
obliged to support her, 

For one moment she lay in my arms, 
panting and breathless; and as I looked 
down into ber face, I thought 1 had never 
seen a more lovely creature. What eyes! 
What a oolor! 

I did not know her in the least, and yet 
in some indefinable way she recalled a face 
that I had seen, though I could not have 
said where or when. 

At that moment Charlie’s shrill, childish 
voice rang through the air: 

“Papa, paps, I say, tbat isn’t fair. You 
have just spoilt the game. How could 
Lily ran when you stood in her way?’’ 

It flashed into my mind that Miss Lilian 
Bollitho was the name of our lady- 
help! 

But who in this nymph, with dishevelled 
hair, flashed cheeks, and eyes fisshing 
with life and gaiety, would ever have re- 
cognized the pale, die-away creature whom 
I was accustomed to see at break fast! 

Whetber Miss Bollitho found me less 
formidable than my wife, I cannot say; but 
certainly, now that I was alone, her man- 
ner showed none of that painful nervous- 
ness that usually characterized her, 

She waestill very shy, but not awk ward- 
ly #0; on the contrary, there wes some- 
thing rather taking in the way she would 
raise her great, brown eyes for one mo- 
ment to my face, and then let ther fail, as 
if atartied at their own audacity, 

i walked home with ber, Charlie gam- 
bolling on in front. Just as we were com. 
ing out of the Park Gate we met Frank 
‘Bristowe, my wife's rather disreputable 
brother-in-law, and I was considerably an. 
noyed atthe look of aundisguised amuse- 
ment he cast at us in passing. 

My wife and I bad erranged to go to the 
theatre that evening; but, at about six 
o’clock, we had a note from wy sister who 
was to have accompanied us, begging us to 
use ber ticket, as sbe could not, 

I suggested that we shouid take Miss 
Bollitho with us. My wife caught at the 
idea, 

‘The very thing. I have been wishing 
I could give the poor child a little pieasure; 
but I didn’t like to suggest it as I knew 
you disliked her, though I don’t know 
pow you can, for she is 80 good to Charlie, 
You won’t mind her dining with us just 
for onoce?”’ 

When Miss Bollithocame down dressed 
for the theatre she really was a partect Lit- 
tle picture, so qauaintand pretty did she 
look in her queer shbort-waisted gown, 
made of some soft silky stutl covered with 
birds and flowers, evidently an old familly 
relic. 

Her pretty, girlish neck was uncovered, 
and she wore white-silk spider-web init- 
tens, such as were in fashion some hundred 
years ago. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
were sparkling with sabdued exciiement, 
as if she felt the gods were favoring her 
more than sve deserved. 

My wife looked at her with real, honest 
pleasure in her eyes. 

“How can you think tbat girl plain?’’ 
she said to me when we were alone for a 





moment. 
This was in sliusion to a remark of mine 
the day | first eaw our young ledy 
6il 
eve aha naeratau what 
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As I noted the glances of adusiration that 
were cast at her, | really felt proud of my 
beautifal young charge; and, no doubt, my 
manner to her was just a trifle warm, al- 
though, of course, only in fatherly sort of 
way. 

Mra, Fortesoue must have noticed this, I 
think, for she seemed slightly annoyed; 
but sbe said nothing, unless, indeed, her 
rather tart remark about the grayness of 
my moustache had some bearing on the 
point. 

Now itso bappened that my wife took 
cold that nigh!, and wes laid up with a 
swollen face and infiammation of the 
giande. 

Miss Boliitho and myself were therefore 
in some degree thrown upon each other 
for companionship. 

She made breaktast for me, and now that 
she bad lost her white, scared look, #hé,and 
the great urn behind which she sat, madé a 
very pretty pictare. 

She always made my coffee exactiy to 
iny taste, No matter how late 1 night be, 
I always found hot rolls and catiets watt- 
ing. 

ln aword, she showered down upon me 
all those littie acts of kindly courtesy 
which it is so pleasant to receive from the 
hands of a lady. 

In our early married days my wile had 
done the same; but that was before children 
appeared upon the scene. 

I will contoms that | econ began really to 
like our lady-he:p. I liked her quaint,old.- 
fashioned ways, her littie friendly atten- 
ticns; and why the deuce should | not 
have liked them? 

A man of forty—my wife takes care that 
I do not forget ny age; it is the same as 
hers—may surely like a pretty liitle thing 
young enough to be his daughter. Why, 
if Frank, our eldest boy, had lived, he 
would have been almost as old as Lily: 

Under the gentle influence of our lady- 
help, breakfast became really a p.easant 
ineal, Weal! chatted together, and Onar 
lie’s odd refivxetions furnished an inex- 
haustible subject for laughter. 

Oune morning when |, as usaal, went up 
to see ny wife before starting for the oflice, 
I found ner more gium than ever. | astead 
of replying tomy greeting, she inquired, 
in a sepulchral tone, what there was in the 
paper. 

Assbe spoke, 1 suddenly remembered 
that I nad never looked into it, I had, how- 
ever, just presence of mind enough not to 
coufess the fact, for my reading at break. 
fast was one of my wife's standing griev- 
anoes, and I would rot forthe world have 
let ner kuow that i had not being doing it 
of late. 

‘“Murgery, please go and feton the paper 
Mr. fortescue has ijeft in the breakfast 
room.’’ 

Like lightning shot through my mind 
that the paper was probably uncut, just ar 
it had been ieft at the door, 

“J am afraid 1 must go.” 

1 began preparing to beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

“Alfred, may I beg that you will favor 
me with your company for a few minutes? 
I will not detain you long ” 

‘Favor!’ ‘Datain!’’? This looked seri- 
ous, 

Margery brought the paper evidentiy un- 
touched, Nota word, One glance froin the 
paper to wy face was all Mrs, Fortescue 
vyouchsated, 

I felt most uncomfortable; but decided 
that it would be too undignified to offer 
an explanation, even if I bad had one 
read y. 

‘Breakfast is quite a gay meai now,” ny 
wife continued, always inthe same sepul- 
chral tone. What a fool | was to bave for- 
gotten she was just over the breakfast- 
roow! “I am afraid I must bea sad wet 
blanket, for there are no such bursts of 
merriment when | am there, I suppose 
that ia why you used to read the ‘[imes’?”’ 

The pause that ensued was terribio. 

“Aifred, 1 don’t like to give the servants 
unnecessary trouble, Is there any ure in 
tueir putting afirein the smoking room 
now that you spend your evenings in the 
achuolrooww?" 

“What are you driving at, Arabelie?’’ 

‘Oo, nothing. Of course the servants 


will make reinarks; but if you don’t mind, 
1 am sure I don’t.” 
“Mind what? Do try and *peak more 


plainly. I don’t undersiand a word of what 
you are saying.’’ 

The “Ancient Mariner's” glittering eyes 
was nothing to the orb my wile fixed upon 


Ine, 


L, 


Mre, Fortescue sbrieked tne name, 














‘(Migs Bollitho, Lamean, of course, Obar- 
lie alwaye calls her——"’ 

“May Il eak whether Miss Bollitho slso 
calls you Alfred?” she inquired in a lofty, 
indiferent wanner. 

“Osrtainiy not. itis on insalt to the girl 
© ask the question, I will not listen to 
such outrageous folly,”’ and I strode away, 
feeling as it 1 had scored a point. 

tiow the deuce did my wife know that I 
had been in the schoolroom the night be 
fore? Not that 1 cared, of course; why 
should 1? {t was the almpiest accident in 
the world. The way it happened was 
this. 

The thing | abbor most in the world is 
a@itting for hour after bour with not « soul 
to speak to. Now, that evening, 1 had 
dined alone, 

I bad been up to Arabelle’s room, and 
found tt perfectly stifiing—the tempera- 
wre would have given me a fit of apoplexy 
in five minutes—and as 1 was wandering 
up and down tbe ball, undecided whetber 
w haunt up Jenkins orto goto the club, [ 
noticed that the echootroom door was a lit 
Geopén. I glanced in. 

There was Miss Bollitho—pretty and 
fresh as a flower —her whole beart and soul 
Gxed upon the book she was reading; and 
the book was iny book, my own littie vol- 
ume of poems! 

Seized with an irresiatible longing to 
know which she was reading, | went svitiy 
into the room, Abi it was iny special fa- 
vorite, the poem 1 toved the best of all, 
“Parted,” 

Now, during the elghteen years we bad 
ved together,my one serious cause of com- 
pleint against my wife had been that sane 
was alwaye trying to dainp my literary as. 
pirations, 

As abe herself confessed, ahe bad no taste 
for poetry, and from the day that we were 
married, she had stoutly refused to read a 
tine of nine, 

Once, when | bad insisted upon reading 
“Parted” to her, she bad absolutely 
laaghed in the midat of the most pathetic 
verse, 

Tears were standing on Lily’s dark 
lashes, Her confusion at being detected 
weeping Over @ love-poem was the pretticst 
thing Imaginable., 

1 took the book from her hand. What 
poet would have done less? | read to ner 
some littie sonnets, which 1 considered, 
perhaps, the best things I had done, Noth- 
ing grand, you know, but pathetic; the 
sort Of thing a girl would like, 

1 remember, now, wost of those I read 
turned on the sorrow of losing those whom 
we love, and, in the midst of one whicn 
described how @ young soldier, whilet dy. 
ing on a battle-feld, fancies that bis fiancee 
is by his side, poor Lily—tender-hearted 
litle thing that she is—sobbed aloud, 
Could I ever dvubt again that iny poemn 
bad the ring of truth? 

Au l watcbed the girl’s untfeigned emo- 
tion; noticed her varying color; the ex pres- 
sion of her great, dark eyes changing with 
every thought; I felt for the firm time that 
I bad found one who understood me; felt, 
too, that [ bad in me the making ofa true 
poet, and tbat bers was the touch whic: 
was to call to life the poetic fame, 

A really sympathetic listener is a rara 
avis; no wonder that was a bappy evening. 
Poor child! she wld me she had never 
spoken toa real poet before; and her won. 
dering gratitude as [ read to hor was quite 
touching—ber lisping murmurs of adiwira- 
tion, in my ear, delicious, 

The bours flew only too quickly, and we 
wore both equally startied when midnight 
struck. 

“1 had no Idea it waa ten o'clock,” Lily 
cried in dismay, “I bave bad such a 
bappy evening. (How shail IJ tnank 
your” 

And, with the prettiest air of mingled 
shyness and devotion, she just tipped my 
fingers with ber lips, For tue mowent I 
ewear [ felt the ‘‘Jimuinortal” she believed 
Ine Ww be, 

1 bad planned half a dezean such even- 
ings, and here wasthis absurd folly of my 
wife’s Just going to #poll everything. 

Our uew Chief Was away that worning, 


# there Was nothing yoing on in tne cflice, 
and | tossed off several little things which 
i could not but feel were better than any- 
tuing I had written belore, 

Mins Hollitho’s name was asplendid one 
for rnyming. Lilian, Liltas, Lilta, Lily, 
why, there was no end to the variations of 
which It Was capabic, 

068 }, Celn buat I wrote | dete: Lined Lo 

i ‘ er. lt was, perhaps, a wht 
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and, es the picture rose before my mind, 
poetic fervor wok possession of ~ sou) 
® power stronger than myself me to 
write, 

I dreamed that I was twenty, and that 
ae ne ber Lily—waes mine, my life, 
my all. it wae a passionate love r} 
but what of that? Dd not Dante Pet- 
rarca write love-poews to women who 
were not their wives? 

In me, as in them, the poet and the man 
ere distinct; the one adored a lovely vision, 
the other never wronged his wife even in 
thoug bt. 

That afternoon I] agein met Miss Bol- 
litho and Charlie, 1 could not help think 
ing that she was expecting me, she was #0 
prettily confused when | appeared, and 
seemed to have something she wished to 
may Ww me, 

um as were beginning to taik, that hate- 
ful Fraok Bristowe jvined us, I was 
thoroughly angry, for tue fellow wasa cad, 
anu wes evidentiy bent on lorcing me to 
introduce bim to Lily. 

To pat e stop to bis impertinence, I pro- 
posed that he and | should walk on w- 
gether, No sooner bad we left the other 
two behind than he turning upon me, roar- 
ing with laughter, 

“Ab! ab! Mr, Joseph, that is how you 
pass your Ume now that your wife is fant 
im ved, ie it? Ah! abl saw your littie 
maine the o.wer day. It's the best joke in 
the world, That sweet, confiding way she 
wee looking up into your face was qul'e 
touching, whilet as for you-—ab! ah! To 
think of Alfred Fortescue proving @ gay 
Lothario, it was deuced mean of you, 
tnough, not to Introduce am, for she is an 
uncommon pretty girl.’ 

My biood boiled, This tellow, who was 
bere y tole: ated in the family, to presume 
& eddrese mein this hall-feilow-well-met 
fashion, ar if he were on terms of equality! 
lt was a groas piece of impertinenoce, and 
{ wid himeo, But he only laughed the 
Inbar e, 

‘Don’t be angry, old feliow,’’ be called 
out, as 1 strode away. ‘You should 
choose a more secluded place for your 
rendenvous if you mind being seen. Ha, 
bal What a joke!’ 

I had not lost sight of him five minutes, 
before it Masbed acrves iny mind that it was 
the day my father-in-law entertained ali 
bie family at dinner, 

i had already declined going, bat Bris. 
towe would be sure to be there; and my 
heir stood on end aal thought of what a 
picture he might draw of our short en- 
counter. 

1 dined at my club, and did not return 
home uulil every one was in bed. Margery 
waylaid me as 1 was going down wl break- 
fast next worning! 

“Master OCharile would tell you, sir, 
when you met bim and Miss Boilitho in 
the Park’’—good heavens! did spies dog 
my stepe? —'that nissus was very bad yes- 
terday. HKeally, sir, 1 was quite afeerd,sbe 
suffered so awful, r dear,’’ 

Now I vaiue Margery bighly; but really 
her tone was too iu pertinent—it seemed to 
lmply that l wasin some way responsibie 
for my wife's sufferings. 

1 strode past ber without a word, for 
1 chose that abe should see that 1 was 
dlepleasea, 

Axain, during breakfast, Lily seemed to 
have something on her mind; but, each 
time she was on the point cf speaking, her 
oourege appeared to fail her. | was quite 
curious w know what she wished to 


aay. 

Tat afternoon Charlie was accompanied, 
not by Lily, but by old Margery, who 
cbuckied with unconcealed triumph when 
] mes (hem, asif she reed my disappoint. 
ment on my face, 

1 could not walk wits the boy when that 
woman was there, sol went home alone. 
The bousemaid toid me that Mrs, Fortescue 
was asivep, and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed, And yet! distinctly heard voices 
ooming from ber room. 

“Weil, if she does not wish to see me,”’ 
I thought, “1 will not force myset! upon 
her’ 

Now | really was not feeling well that 
day. 1 think I bad had a chill, The fire 
bau gone out in the breakfast-room, and 
the em king-room was like a grave, 

*Tveresanioce fire in the schoolroom, 
alr,’ the bousemaid said, “if you would 
pleose well there until I light this fire,’’ 

1 wasehivering with cold, so, without a 
moment's thought, 1 opened the school- 
room door, and, aa I did so, 1 was startied 
by bearing low, oonvulsive sobs, as from 
sie ope In an agony of grief; they were 
really Leartrending. 

‘*Mins Koliitho--Lily, what is the mat- 
ter?’’ | exclaimed, trigbtened at the inten- 
aity of (he girl’s distresa, 

She sprang up wildly, and seized my 
arin 

"Oo, Mr. Fortesoue,| was afraid I should 
not see you! 1 did so wish to meet you In 
tue Park, and they would not les me come 
J thought! should bave died.” 

And shesobbed bystertoally, still cling- 
jpu WO uy arm. 

Had the giri gone wad, 1 put my arm 
arcand ber to steacy ber to the sofa; but 
before we had advanced one step, & iwajes 
tic Oy tre Lircust me aside, seized the letter, 
Mies Boliitho was pressing into my band, 


and turned and confronted me, 1t was my 
mother-in-law, 

She wus! have heard every word that 
bed been said. L'!y'* si rlek of terror, 
when she saw ber letter in the hand of 
thet women, recalled ine \& a sense of my 
dut ; 

“Mre. Montgore, that letter is not yours 
give it to me at on 1 eaid, in a e 
which lim vain tried 1 ender command 
ing. 

“You villain, I would die firm!’ she 


screamed. “As for you, you hussy’’—I 
siways nad had «a suspicion that my 
mother-in-law, if excited, would be vuigar 
—“you good-for nothing—”’ 

1 seized her by the arin, and tried to take 
the letter. 
“Hel pt murder!’ she shrieked, ‘Help! 


hel 

this day I do not understand bow it 
happened; but, at tuat moment, my wife, 
my f ther-in-iaw, my brother Jaek, bis 
wife, Bristowe, nay half the reiatives I 
heve in the world, burst into the sohool- 
roousa, 
Mr. Montgore seeined to understand the 
scene ata giance. He took the leer from 
his wife’s hand, put it into his pocket, 
ushered us out of tne room and locked the 
door, leaving Miss Koliisho within. 
Tbis done, he led the way into the din- 
ing saat down atthe head of tae ta 
ble, pointed to me to ‘eke the chair oppo. 
site, Seaged the others to sit down, reduced 
his wife to silence—uo easy task—end then 
began, very much in the tone which judges 
adopt when addressing condemned crimi- 


nals; 

“Alfred Fortescue, 1 need scarcely tell 
you that this bas come upon us all aca 
inost painful biow; the more painful, per- 
haps, trom being uuexpected. I have 
trusted you, and where | have once 
trusted, I do not lightly withdraw wy 
trust; therefore, 1 insist upon a calm and 
d ave investigation of this must 
painial affair before 1 can consent to your 
being treated as one upbworthy of being 
my son-in-law, the buaband of iny daugh- 
ter,’”’ 

At this, Arabelle sobbed aloud; her 
mother furtively shook ber fiat; even Jack 
and his wile looked grave; whilst, as tor 
the others, with the exception of Bristowe, 
who chuckled, they aii simply giowered. 
Bat | was too stunned to care, had the 
dull, vacant feeling of a Aream. 

“You are acoused of carrying on a vul- 
ger intrigue with a young person who in 
living under your roof, (May 1 beg that 
you will notinterrupt me?) You are ac- 
oused, I repeat, of carrying on # Vulgar in. 
trigue with this young person, and the fol- 
lowing facts are advancea as proofs of the 


accusation; 

‘“F iret.—Systematic neglect of your owa 
wite, notably one evening at the Lyoeurn, 

‘Seoond.—Indulying in jokes ana undue 
familiarity with the said young persun 
during breakfast. 

“Tuird.—Being slione witb her, under 
suspicious circumstances, at si ULeseMly 
hour of the night. 

“Fourth.—Meeting her by appointment 
in the Park 

“Fifth.—Carrying on @ clandestine cor- 
respondence with the same. 

“Sixth.---Allowiug ber Ww kiss you,’’ 

“| saw it with my o«n eyes,” called out 
old Margery, whom | now first observed 
to be amongst the spectators, 

‘tHe was clasping her in hie arms when 
1 entered the room,’’ cried Mra, Mont. 
gore. 

“Silenoe,’’ said Mr, Montgore, in a coom- 
manding voice, 

Then, turning to me: 

“W bat have you Ww say in reply to these 
charges?"’ 

“The whole thing js an infernal conooo- 
tion,’ I repiied, by this tue thoroughly 
angry. “A villianous siander, inventeu by 
spiteful, Jealvus old woman, who hate the 
girl because she is young and pretty,’’ 

My wifeand her mother sprang w their 
feet; but Mr,Montgore again reduced them 
to silence, 


“I understand that you deny the 
obarge?”’ 

“Yes, 1 do, It is an ‘nsult to ask the 
question.”’ 


“You do not, I sup » deny that this 
letter’’—taking out of bis pooket the one 
bis wife had seized from Lily’’—was in- 
tended for you? Do you object to my read- 
ing it?” 

“The lotter is mine, and 1 refuse to al- 
low you to read it.’’ 

“It will bea question for counsel later 
to decide whethe: or not the letter oan be 
admitted as evidence; but, in any case, 
I will make @ note of your protcai against 
ite being read,’’ 

He deliberately broke the seal, read the 
first lines, and then, looking at me keenly, 
said: 

“You acknowledge that this letter is ad- 


“This simplifies matters considerably. 
Arabelle, 1 should recommend your going 
to your room. No? Very weil; perhaps 
it is as well that you should kuow the 
trath at once,” 

Andin bis usual metallic, lawyer like 
voic’, he began to read the letter: 

“My own darling, my love! Since my 
lips last rested on yours,” 

My brain reeled. W hat followed I never 
knew, ¢Xvepiing that it was a wild, fervent 
Jove letter, wbich no woman could have 
written excepting under the influence of 
an al!-abeorbing passion which she knew 
to be sbared by the wan to whom she waa 
writing. 

Again and again she thanked me for my 
love, and swore that, although for the mo- 
ment all seemed against us, sue would yet 
be mine. 

‘*‘Love,” she said, “is immortal; but 
those who stand between us wil perish.’ 

“Arabelie, that’s you. They are plotting 
to murder you.” 

This suggestion, of course, came from 








was more cutting than ever as he re- 
marked: 

“After reading the ey ‘i 
der at your 
received many such from this 
young person?” 

1 was too stunned to reply. I coald only 
sheke my head, 

“I remember you always carry 8 . letter. 


bock in your et; will you w me to 
examine tt? must warn however, 
that you are not boand to iner!i your- 
self.’ 


Searcely conscious of what I was — 
I banded bim the book. He gave a slight 
unt as he turned over the leaves; evi- 
ently there was nothing in it of interest. 
How oould ther be, when I only kept it 
Saddenly he paused, put his hand to 
throat, as if threatened with apoplexy, and, 
for one moment, his aa man 
overcoming his instincts as a lawyer, he 
literally gnashed his teeth with rage as he 
shook some papers in my face. 
Theo my stood still, for l saw that 
he held in his band my —the one 
written whilst the poetic fervor was upon 


me, 

1 could bear no more, J rusbed from 
the room--trom the house, Jack following 
me, clinging to my arm, I tried to shake 
him off,and wished msedly thet the Thames 
were near to put ap end to my mis- 
ery. 

ni say, Alf, don’t attrect a crowd, 
People think you are mad, No, you shan’t 
abake me cfi; 1 shall stick to you, bad lot 
though you ve,”’ 

And, partly by persuasion, partly by 

force, to conveyed me to his home in a 
carriag®6. 
“Now, Alfred,” he said to me, a tew 
hours later, when 1 had become more 
calm, “do you mean to may you didn’t 
kuow toe girl cared for you?’ 

“—~_j——” Lily’s shy, tender blushes 
rose before my mind, and, try as I would, 
1 could not atifie @ feeling of satisfaction 
that, in spite of my years, | should have 
inapired one so young and lovely with 80 
fervent a passion. 

“Huot In that case, the sooner you and 
I start for Norway, the better,” Jack re- 
imerked, with an angry grunt. 

Hin wife agreed with him, and it was in 
vain that | argued and struggied. She, 
divining why 1 hesitated, toid me she 
would take care of Miss Bollitho; in fact, 
wou:d go and fetch her howe as soon as 
we were oat of the house 

Four days later we were in Bergen, I, at 
least, fe ling very low and depressed, 
wile o 1.06, as 1 bad jast seen it, haunted 
me, I thoaght of little Cuarile, and could 
have cried, 

Even the remembrance of the “grande 
pasaion’’ I had iuspired, failed to comfort 
m6, 

A letter was brought in. 
Lottie—Jack’s wife. 

“Come back at onoe,’”’ she wrote, “What 
a parcel of geese we have been! Lily Bol- 
litno—whow J] have just banded over to 
ber tather’s keeping—is madly in love 
with a psuniless young officer,to whom she 
is engaged. That letter was tor him; your 
part was to find outthe young man’s ad- 
Gruss at the Horse Guards, as hia iast letter 
nad falien into Mr. HBoilitho’s bands, who 
bad ournt it, Toursday was the day ‘for 
the mall, hence her excitement. our 
wife ia so delignted at this discovery, that 
sne seems to nave forgotten all about the 
poems, Oomeat onoe,’’ 

1 was relieved, but a little disap- 
pointed too, and we returned by the next 
boat. 


It was from 


OUT.OF-THE.WAY CALLINGS, 








multiplication of trades has been be- 

yood computation, Sieam power nas 
vpened up an immense number of new in- 
dustrial svenues, and employments un- 
dreamed of in the old days bave been found 
for lavoring bumanity. 

Much of tnis has been brought about by 
the sstonishing discoveries that nave been 
made in regard to the utiijzation of sub- 
stances and products previousiy neglected, 
and much by the simple exercise of man’s 
tugeuulty upon his fellow man’s weak- 
nesses. 

A few sampies of uncommon callings 
wiil lilueirate Our meaning. Turkey leg 
—_—— is of some importance in France 
The artiet ie empioyed by tue poultry- 
dealing fraternity, and visits bis customers 
two or three times a week, 

By hie artistic saill the dealer is enabled 
to palin c ff @ bird of patriarchal age upon 
the wisguicded housewife as ons of un- 
doubted youthfulness, 

O d turkeys have long claws and horny- 
looking Deake, whicd the artist pares aud 
Varnises, using @ solution that remains a 
trade secret, and when he hae concluded 
bie operation the turkey will fetch half as 
much again as it would have done in its 
natural condition, 

Ege dyeing i® anoiher out-of-the-way 
trade psculiar to France. Tne dyers buy 
their cage direct from the wholesale deal- 
ere. 

The eggs are placed in coppers, two or 
three huadred at a time, and lett tor about 
ten winutes in ared bot dye, from waich 
they emerge witb all the bri:iiauce of « red 
billiard Dail. 


Sous! the days of home hsndiorafts the 





hey are then sent to the market and 


Mra, Montgore. My wife had a violent fit | soid ata penoy cacu, the trade in them be- 
' , ) 
of bysterica, her sister Maria shook the | ing very vrisk at some periods of the year, | 
poker atime. The whole scene was too un- | particuiariy at Easur : 
ovVerabiy Dorribie; it hauats me to this née of the oduest employments of mod. 
day. | @rn times is that of ‘chasing the scraper,” | 
lt was some time before even Mr aS it is called, in connection with tue petro- 
Montgore could restore order, His voice ' leam trade, 


| 


scra in order that its location 
may be constantly known, so that if it is 
ato by any it may be readily 


The noise made by the scraper 
the irom pipes on eeoves af tnd ine 
terior, would not be heard by the un. 
trained ear, but the sora) are 
able to follow it on its journey from end to 
end. They are in relays four or 
tive miles a 

One chaser will follow it up and down 
mountains, across ravines, and through 


up tho pursuit, and so from section to sec. 
tion the chase is continued until the course 
of the scraper is entirely run- 

ie one of hardship and danger, 
owing to the nature of the country, through 
which the miles of pipes are laid, 

if by any mishap a chaser loses the track 
of the scraper, and it becomes clogged be- 
fore he can discover its position in the 
pipes, the cutting of the pipes for long dis- 
tances is often necessary. 

A curious calling is that originated by 
the man who discovered a way of utilizing 
the dead leaves of the pine trees in the 
Silesian forests, 

Until this ingenious gentleman came up- 
on the scene, these masses of dead ieaves 
were left to decay and turn into mould, 
He conceived the idea, however,of convert- 
ing them into what he styled ‘forest wool,” 
and started a in which he was abie 
to manipulate the leaves in a variety of 
ways. 

This “forest wool’ can be curled, felted, 
or woven, and, mixed with cotton, is even 
used for blankets and we.ring apparel. An 
ethereal oil is evolved inthe preparatory 
processes, which has a medicinal virtue, in 
addition to a suitability for tne more pro- 
saic uses of domestic lamps, 

And when ail thess pur have been 
served there is stilla ‘refuse’ remaining, 
which is com into blocks for tire- 
wood, and from whicn the resinous matter 
produces gas enough to light the fac- 
wry. 

ln connection with the ghastly dead- 
house of the Paria Morgue there are one or 
two occupations of a ra.ner uncommon and 
certainly not over-attractive kina, 

The peopie who have charge of the cloak. 
room of this establishment are required to 
keep the clothes of the dead in separate and 
diminct lots, and if they are not claimed 
within fifteen days by relatives of the de. 
ceased, they are deposited in sacks, and 
acoummuiated until » sufficient number of 
sacks are in hand to make it wortn waiie 
to removethem. 

Tnen the sacks are conveyed to some 
works in tne suburbs of the city, and there 
tne clothes undergo cremation, being re. 
duoed to fine powder, which is afterwards 
noid for manure, 

Bread-crumb manufacturing is another 
business of a rather extraordinary kind, 
A Frenchman was the first to start th 
trade, and he made a fortune out of it. He 
was at One time a private solder, and after- 
wards took to the calling of man. 

ln the course of his “picking up of un- 
oousidered trifies,””’ he observed that the 
chiffonniers collected a great quantity of 
siais bread which they were unabie w 
sell. 

He conceived the idea of turning these 
discarded crusts to account, and bought 
them up at a cheap rate. 

Tnen he reduced them to the condition 
of crumbs, and roasted them, and svid 
them to restaurants, 8000 baliding up an 
extensive Dusiness, 


The demands tor crumbs became so great 
that before long he had to make arrange- 
ments for a more plentiful suppiy of 
crusts tuan the chiffonniers were apie wo al- 
ford him, and began to trade witn the 
cooKks and scallions uf the schools and ocol- 
leges for the purcnase of their crusts. 

Since then a large number of people have 
been employed in pounding grating, and 
daking crumos On this System, and estab- 
lishments of a similar kind nave been 
opened in many other iarge cities, 

Some men emibark in occupations of a 
fraudulent character whica aie both out- 
ol-tus- way and demand the exercise ui in 
genulty. 

Ot tuis class the buyers of delective 
horses may be singied out for special men- 
tion. 

They purchase showy horses possessing 
sone serious defect which renders tnem 
worthless, but which their art enables 
thew to disguise just long enough to take 
in their dupes, 

There are borses, for instance, which go 
dead lame in one shoulder, and these 
knowing fellows hide the defect by creat- 
ing a Similar lameness in the correspond- 
ae bey 

his is doue by taking off the shoe and 
inserting a bean between it and the [o.t. 
it is difficult to imagine bow a double 


| lameness SLO0Uul0 appear lO MAKE tne ani- 


Imai gO ail righi, but such is the case, 

Oltner horses that are simp.y worn out 
witb age and useless, are made to seem 
strong and active ior the little time thai 
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it takes these rascals to drive a bar- 


gain. 

Scores of men obtain good incomes 
trading in this dishonest way upon tbh 
xoowledge of the animal, and even where 
tbe fraud can be traced bome to them it is 
often ditfioait to con vict, 





A STUDY OF WRITING. 


AVING some curiosity concerning the 
manner in which pro ex- 


from your wri r 
to make you familiar with the mode of pro. 
cedure?” he ‘ 

I replied that some insight into the 
met of proceeding was m 


y 

“The fact is,” said , Meagan “ = to 
know—pardon my speaking —i« there 
anything in this Ihandwriting- crase’ or 
not? Is it quackery, or is it actualiy semi- 
scientific?”’ 

“In otber words,” said Mr, F., ‘you 
wish me to confess myself a cbharilatan, or 


show you the macbinery! Well, I certain- 
ly am nota quack, as you shall see; and 
I will this to you.”’ 


“Now,” continued my interlooutor, ‘let 
me see. Have you a letter in your pocket 
written by any one whom you are really, 
thoroughly acquainted with—not a mere 

ing or ordinery acquaintance—one you 
know, but some oue whom I do not 
know?’ 

As it happened I had a letter in my 
pocket book from a near relative—one 
whose character was well known to we, 
This 1 produced. 

lt was only a casual reply to a business 

uestion, hurried; but a piain statement 
or all that, covering one and a half sides of 
a sheet of note paper. It had been writ- 
ten two days previously, just as my reia- 
tive was starting for Bournemouth for 
change of air. 

1 handed the Graphologist the letter. He 
did not appear to read the contents; he was 
apparentiy studying the letters, 1 waited 
in expectation for some few seconds; per- 
baps half a minate had elapsed before the 
‘professor’? spoke. 

“Well, sir,” said he, ‘in the first place, 
your friend, in my opinion,is good-natured; 
of a fairly liberal tarn of mind; very ub- 
atinate, and of quick temper; he is fond of 
amusing himeeif, and basa decided affin- 
ity for ladies’ society—not to say ihe ten- 
dencies of a flirt; be is also romantic, but 
not given to wearing his beart upon bis 
sieeve with all his conversational powers; 
he is chatty, not gushing; energetic, par- 
ticularly in tne pursuit of pleasure; can- 
did; but the writing is somewhat uprignt, 
you eee, and indicates seif containedness, 
and a certain selfishness; in fact, be is 
moat generous to himself, and iikes those 
who share or minister to his amusement; 
he is ‘di ©,’ and ratber critical, ver- 
satile, and, as I said, energetic, but his bod- 
ily strength when he wrote this was not 
equal to his will; he was in a delicate state 
of health, I should say; what one would 
call ‘seedy;’ he is not a person of vivid 
imagination, but has certain artistic taste, 
and plenty of brain power; he may be a 
lawyer or a steckbroker; at any rate, he 
lg a man who enjoys life, aud hasexcelient 
business qualities, orderiiness, love of de- 
tail, and 80 on; he is raiher a contradictory 
character, but on the whois honest; rather 
fond of show, and likes things done in 
grand style. Am 1 more or less rigut?’”’ 
concluded the Graphologist. 

I eat perfectiy astounded. He had ina 
few sentences painted a mental portrait of 
my relative, who is “in the city’’ as a com- 
m agent, or promoter, or what not. 
The deduction was wonderfully exact. 

One or two points 1 did not agree with. 
For instan ne is not selfish; he is most 
good-nat , and wil! never mind paying 
forany one, I said as much. 

“Will your relative lend or give you 
twenty doilars?” asked the Graphologist, 

“Weil, I don’t think he would; bat if 

a go with him toa play, or out of town, 

@ never minds paying a full and i\beral 
share; so——’’ 

“Just my contention,’ interrupted Mr. 
F, “He is most liberal where his pleasures 
are concerned, and very energetic in their 
pursuit. I daresay he is amusing himself 
at this moment, He will attend to business 
very well, but induige bimeeif after.’’ 

Tbis was true enough. 

“But,” said I, “how can you tell all this 
from his writing? Have you ever seen wy 
relative?’ 

“No; I do not even know his name,” 
said Mr, F.; “you see, 1 have not turned 
the page. There is your letter, sir; do you 
want to know more?’ 

“l want to know how you make these 

ed 1 said. “Will you teil 


“The general rules aresimple, Any !it 
tle handbook on Grapbology will tel: you 
what they are. But on give you a few 
hints, See; your relative’s writing is 
thick; his t’s are crossed with heavy bars, 
and high up; some even fiying away [rou 
the letter, is that not so?’’ 

‘Yes; what does ali that indicate?” 

“A loveof pleasure in the thick writing 


"0G Deing in places sioping, it indicaten | 


10Ve for the Opposlie sex, as weil a8 & n 


img for good living. Tne beavy cromvar 
mé@ane wiil, obstinate will; ite ty-away 
form, energy snd quick temper; ‘therefore 


we get energy in tne pursuit of pleasure or 





enjoyment of the things of this world.’ 
ae : he is cautious, and though chat- 
zs 1 mot give himself away. Look at 
Osand a’s, Asarule these smal! let- 
ters are closed up. This indicates secrecy. 
Some | letters are open—this capital 
O is beautifully formed, bat 
atsaisoopen. So we have a ohett: 
tious, somewhat artistic person; 
ing shown in the carefui stopsand dots,and 
taste in the form of the capitals, Theamail 
writing means attention to detail, which, 
with caution and self containedness, with 
energy and will, makes a business man. 
His iettere in many words, in fact gener- 
ally, are se He is oritical; many 
other words are written in sequence, sud 
some even united. This indicatesa 
sequence of ideas; also a valuable attribute 
for a business man. 

“Again, the limes are rather far apart, 
showing a taste for deur and some os- 
tentation. His small d’s show his talent 
by their curve, and this one tells me that 
be has a very excelient opicion of himeei!. 
It curves over.nuch. His words are soime- 
times liberal, but the sudden ending of 
many terminal letters indicates an eocon- 
omy in trifies, and, where itis no benefit, 
not to be lavish! There is a trifie of mean- 
ness in little things in your revered rele- 
tion, sir,’’ 

Thereis! He was qaite right, Most ex- 
traordinary! 

‘Really, Mr. F.,” I eaid, “you have as 
tonished me, and I must admit you have 
described my cousin’s char«cter with won- 
derful acouracy. It seems easy to delineate 
these characteristics, but 1 suppose prac- 
tise is required?”’ 

‘Oertainly; intuitive faculty is very ne- 
cessary; you must stady.”’ 

“But there is one point you did not ex- 

lain. That which struck me most of ail. 

Ow can you tell that my ovusin isin 
weak health? I must confess that in true, 
and it is very puzsiing to me how you 
know it.”’ 

“By the slop direction of the writ- 
ing,’ replied my informant. ‘You see,the 
lines tend downwards. The will is strong 
in the beginning of this long word; you 
see it trends downwards attheend,. Your 
cousin is not of a meiancholy tempera- 
ment, nor has he been unsuccessful; there- 
fore I am compelled to the conclusion that 
be ie ill.”’ 

‘ He certainly is not melancholy,” I said; 
‘but you cannot assume his success in |itv, 
Can you tell that? Really?’’ 

“Well, you see he is proud,energetic,and 
self contained; has business talent, will, 
and 3 versatile tempsrament. His capital 
M there teils me ot bis pride first, and 
secondly, that be has attained to the sum- 
mit of bis ambi: ion—or nearly so.’’ 

“Qitte true,” I replied. “He has just 
been nade a partner in the business. How 
could you know that?’’ 

“That ia my seoret,” replied Mr. F., ris- 
ing withaemile, “I cannot let you into 
all the secrets at once, You have iearnt 
nearly all 1 could have told you in tne 
time, Is it true,or approximately true?” 

‘Almost perfectly true,’’ i replied. ‘If 
I bad not heard your explanations, I con- 
teas I would have doubted the ability of 
the Graphologist. it 1s as wonderful as 
cobiromancy or pal-nistry.”’ 

“And much easier to practise,’ he 
replied. 

*‘Tnen you can tell character from the 
mene as wellasfrom the handwriting?” 1 
said. 

‘1 think so,” was the reply. “Sutl1 can- 
not do #0 this afternoon. I have an engage- 
ment.’’ 

l wok the hint, and, thanking Mr. F, 
warmly for his kindness, I came away a 
wiser, if not a better, man. 


OUR WEATHER - EYE. 
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Amongst the people who practically and 
literally live with their weather-eye 
open, sailors and shepherds take the fi: st 
piace 

Tne coast populations and ‘waterside 
characters’”’ generally also acquire a fawll- 
larity with the elements little short of that 
of those who actually ‘go down to the sea 
in ships;’’ but of all the dweliers on land, 
the snepberd is the soundest weather pro- 
pbet; and luckily, for if bis own well-being 
is not imperilied by an ignorance of atwos- 
pneric fluctuations, at jeust the lives of bis 
tiooks aepend entirely on the acute percep- 
tion of bis “weather eye.’’ 

He is well aware that according to the 
way in which he judges the skies will 
greatly depend his success or fallure in 
bringing young /aunbs into the world and 
guarding the lives of their mothers, 

Not necessari:y, however, is be always 
looking aloft for the-clue which is to guide 
bim in bis preparations; the movements 
and behavior of his charges themselves 
reveal to bim much of what may be antici- 


A sory used to be told in ilustration of 
the shepherd's weather-wisdom by Lord 
Palmerston, who, one fine morning, when 

across Salisbury Piain in company 
with @ delicate friend who much feared a 
wetting, asked asbeplerd waoat uls opinion 
of the weather was, 

Looking critically around bim, not at the 
heavens, but at the movements of Lis sheep, 
the man answerec: “It'll rain afore ove. 
nin’,.”’ 

The two horsemen were incredulous, for 
the weather was simply superb at (ne me, 


the perfection of a summer day—a day tue 
like of which can harély be met with in 
apy country but Kogiand, when sun and 
}air miogi@é in such sweet propor 

| go temper each other, taat ine men wouid 
be hard \deea WwW please WhO CcOUid Bot 
attune bis nature to bis surroundings —a | 
day, in fact, which would be likely wo 





evoke anotber from cur Oock- 
ney commentator, in remark that it 
was “a fine day for the race!” meaning the 
nso. the frien disregardin sb 

de, the shep- 
herd’s warning, rode on, and wese tbor- 
oughly drenched by a shower which fell 
soon after noon. 

“How did you guess it would rain?’ ask- 
ed Lord Palmerston, as damp and discon- 
solate, be and bis friend the same 
“oo on their return wards. 

“ benever you see yon old tup rubbin’ 
of hieself agin’ thet post of a mornin’,” 
= Colin, “be sure it'll rain afore 
a 

nimals, after all, are endowed with in- 
stincts in tie matter of weather, as in 
many others, which might put much of 
man’s boasted science to shame; though 
why, in this instance, the old tup alw 
ecratohed his back sgainst a p~st when rain 
was coming, it is bard to gues, 

The only interence is, that in the mys- 
terious and unseen working of the laws 
governing the universe, the ap bh of 
rain is beralded by some irri of the 
sheep's coat, which scts more aoeanre or 
at least more practically on hie duil brain 
tban all our wea:her-eyes put together do, 
on what we are pleased to call our ouliti- 
vated intellects. 

We may take it as indisputable if we 
please, that, scoording to the oid jingle, 
‘a rainbow in the morning is the shep 
berd’s warning;’’ but how if there be no 
rainbow? and Lord Palmerston evidently 
could pot vave seen one tnat morning, 
however wide he tuight have kept his 
‘“‘weather-eye” open; nor the shepherd 
either, for the matter of that; but he hed 
learned by rule-o!-thumb that it was not al- 
ways eu Moieut to direct his ‘weather eyo’’ 
to the weather itself, 

Few people whose avocations lie mainly 
out-of-doors ia the country fall to acquire a 
smattering of weather-wiedom irom the 
seme sort of source—thet is, [from observing 
the habits of the animal world, from the 
cattie in the fields down to the smalies 
thing ~bicb creeps or files 

Sue birds are especially knowing in 
their behavior meteorolvgicaliy, or they 
lock as if they were. bo has pot seen 
the way a jackdaw or a magpie, for in- 
stance, cocks his eye upwards, as if oon- 
stantiy on the lookoat for oqualle? 

And if we are unabie w detect anything 
significant in the aspect of the skies to jus- 
tify bis anxiety, we may be sure our feath- 
ered friend could put us up to a thing 
or two, if he chore, of which through our 
a senses we have not the faintem ink- 

ng. 

Rooks, swallows, atar|ings, sparrows,and 
the reat, all shape their behavior and their 
notes ;ccording to what the weather not 
only is, but is going to be; and without 

ing any definite acquaintance with 
natural history, residents in tbe country, 
observing thein, ecquireé,'ine the shepherd, 
& weather-wisedom impossible for tue in- 
habitants of large towns to attain to. 

Tneir comfort or interesta are seldom, 
or only indieotly, affected by the 
weatber. 

Except when an east wind is biowing, 
the citizen scarcely notes the points of bis 
com and cfien couid not tell you 
which is north or south. 

He bas no crops, live-st ck, or gardens 
to think of, therefore be is not driven to 
keep bis phys.cal ‘‘weather-eye’’ open in 
the way rurai ppulations are, 

For this reason we suppose itis that he 
and his kindred endeavor to make up for 
the deficiency by cultivating their mind’s 
eye Wo that pitch of sharpoess always 8. p- 
posed to charec eriz3 the town mouse, when 
compared witb bis youug friend from the 
country. 

When meteorology sball bave become 
an entirely exact eno —and its strides 
during the last twenty years suggest tuat 
this desirable end is not far off—we sinoke- 
dried citizens may also become as knowing 
avout weather assalliors and shepherds, 

EO — 

Hongsty TOWARDS CHILDREN,.—The 
hopelessness of cbiidren under a sense of 
injustice is one of the most crusbing forces 
that can work to waim and distort a child’s 
mind. 

He is not abie to see beyond the obvious 
and instant features of the situation, and 
the feeling that some arbitrary expression 
of prejudice is working against him oon- 
vinces him despairing!ly tnat effort is use- 
less, and that he is being most cruelly 
wronged. 

The childish nature becomes warped and 
erm bittered; and there ils perhaps no other 
single factor wuich cao come lutosa young 
life with sucu disastrous ¢ fl sct an this. 

The teacher who allows uiuseell to grat- 
ify personal likes and disiikes in doing an 
injary to his papils which can only be 
cailed incalcalauie, 

lt must be recognized, moreover, that 
cuildren are likely Ww misunderstand, sv 
tust an appearance of favoriilsu: is to be 
avoided, 

This is one of the considerstions that 
make the training of chiidren a matter oi 
80 much delicacy and intricacy. It is ne. 
cessary pot only to treat ohiidren with 
scrupulous honesty, but imeke them feel 
that they are 80 treated. M, 8. 
—-> es -t—t— 


WHEN 6 man bas made ap his mind to 





so to avoid giving hbimeell pain. 





do or not do a thing, be siould have the 
pluck to say 80 plainly and decisively. It 
is a mistakes kindness—if ineant as a kind- 
ness—to meet a request which you have 
determined not to grant with “I'll see 
| about it,”’ or li think the matter over,” | 
{ give y 1 & wWmitive answer 

noe oe na fiew gaye auc et ¥ 
| kaow Generally speaking, toe indivi 
ual who thus svoide a lirect refusal does | 





AT HORE AND ABROAD. 


The latest thing im hotel-bille-of-fare, 
says an hb traveler, isan edible me- 
nu card: You select the dishes want, 
and then while waiting for you 
anaes yousees’ leisurely eating => 

ture, Dg as ap appetizer. ry 
the scheme of a London confectioner. He 
makes a thin sheet of sweetened dough, 
and after it has been baked he prints the 
menu upon it in ink made of chocolate. It 
hasn't got over here yet, but it will by 


and by. 
The canine race owes it to iteelf prom 
ly to the dissolute Newtododiend 


repadate 
who was lately caught robbing s house in 


Baltimore, The dog is an animal w 
from time immemorial, has borne a 
name, By reason of his entire trustworthi- 


ness, he bas earned the proud title of man's 
beat friend. When stump speakers desire 
to com ¢ a faithful treasurer, the call 
en a rama My The vine high etal 
2 — os aren the h : 
oal stand to which his * rothren wub- 
soribe, has doubtiess filled such of them as 
have Leard of hie downfaii with grief 4 
eS egy They must make an example 
of him, At the same time, it is to be said, 
in mitigation of his offence, that he was 
ton pted from the path of rectitade by «& 
member of the alleged superior rece—by a 
male of the buman species, in fact. 


Although Germany cultivates wore dan- 
cers than any “ther country in Europe, and 
although the Kaiser is really noted as « 
graceful dancer, the Government bas re- 
solved to curtail dancing to « certain ex- 
tent. All the communities which have 
public dances for chiidren at Whiteuntide, 
on the Emperor’s birthday, or on other 
national holidays, are directed not to be- 
gih operations before noon, and not to oon- 
tinue them after 9 P. MV. None but a eohool 
child is sliowed to join in. Caildren pre- 
pearing for confirmation are forbidden to 
take part atall. Those entrusted with the 
moral and reiigious training of young 
people are enjoined to prevent dancing, 
and to substitute children’s games, The 
opinion ia expressed that nothing has been 
done in the yonng Kaiser's reign that will 
— such Opposition in Gerinany a 


In these days of rapid railway traveling, 
it is interesting to read the following: In 
the archives of tne railway from Nurem- 
berg to Forth bas been found a protest 
signed in 1846 of the royal college of Bav- 
ar Doctors, ting out the danger of 
the new way traveling. Tne toilowing 
are passages trom thie reinarzable doou- 
ment; ‘Locomotion by meena ot any kind 
of steam engine should be prohibited in 
the interest of the pubiio health, Rapid 
change of place cannot fait to produce 
among travelers the mental malady cal- 
led delirium furiosam, Even if travelers 
consent to run the risk, the State el at 
least, to protect the spectators. Nothing 
bat looking at a locomaive which is pass 
ing rapidiy is sufficient to produce the 
same mental affection; it is, therefore, in- 
Giapensabie to erect on each side of the 
line a paling 10 feet bigh. 


A correspondent, who evidently has ‘no 
use’’ for dogs, writes toa New York paper 
denouncing them in emphatic terms, He 
says,in the course of hie arraignimente: 
“A doug creates more unaociability than 
any other creature living. He bates the 
whole world except his mester, and woald 
hate him if he dared to. Many peop e 
never go into a neighbor's dwelling ve- 
cateec of the snarling, growling brute tbat 
stands sentinel at the gate. f bave heard 
maaoy people say that it was a pleasure to 
call at my house, because they could do so 
without a canine protest. Should any 
sheep be killed in a community, every 
man that ownsa dog within iniles wiil 
swear that bis dog was at home, One hu- 
man life destroyed by hydrophobia is of 
more value than all the dogs on the planet. 
To offset this bad character-of the dog, one 
ina million may poesibly perform some 
meritorious act. But I think thet the 
world would manage to get along with the 
elimination of dogsand whisky.’’ 


Th latest novelty in military inventions 
isa vegetable cartridge shell, to which 
French periodicals are calling attention, 
This invention would, no doub’', become 
of great importance sbould the reeuits that 
are claimed for the same be 
A Frenchman is said to ha nd 
uneans of replacing the metal ot curt- 
ridges by one of a vegetable gomposition, 
whieh will be entirety consump by Amag. 
This cartridge scarcely weiy t 
& inetal cartridge, the price in y 
leas, and ite uss will a0 away w the 
drawbacks attached to the extr of 
sne shell after each shot. As the metui 
sneil, bowever, secures the closing of the 
gun, the discoverer bas inventer « new 
contrivance, which may ve affixed to 
aha BUD ata sinall expense, and which 
would give to his vegetabie shell the ad- 
vautege possessed by those now in use. 
Toe employment of these new cartridges 
would enable soldiers to carry twice the 








nomber now allowed, aud thereby the 
diMicuit problem of the supp y of aminu- 
nition in battle would be yreatiy s 
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RY MAOGIE BROWNE 

Ni) @ at last there were qaite 6 num- 

ber of people fastened to the goone’s 

tall, for every time any one touched 

the bird Dammling cried, ‘Hold fast!'’ 

and the person waa unable w get away, 

And Duwmilipg led bis goose and ber 

string of followers before tne king and the 

princeas who never jaughed; but when the 

princess saw the queer  rocession she 

jeoghed so beartily that she could not sop 
laughing. 

“and the king rejoloed eandideclared that 
as Dumimiliog hed made his daughter 
langh he must have the promised reward 
—which wes the princess’s hand. So 
Demmiing wes married to the Prin- 
oean, and became « rich gian; bat he never 
forgut the magico goose which hed been 
given to him by the funny little old 
lady.’’ 

Bab closed the book as abe dnished the 
wonderful story, and sighed deeply. 

“Doos it say where the goose went to?” 
asked Jock, who had been listening eager. 
ly. 

"heb shook ber bead, and tarned over the 
pagea. ° 

“Mo, it doesn’t say anything about 
that.’’ 

“Then | expect,” seid Jock slowly—"I 
expect it is alive somewhere, Kab. Ob, If 
we ovuld only find it, and get it © make us 
rich! We would soon make mother better 
then.’’ 

Rab sighed and shook her head. 

“How do you know it Is not alive?’ said 
Jook, who was not to be satiafied so easily. 
‘There are plenty of geesein the village; 
why shouldn’tit be one of them?” 

‘Don't you see, Jook,’’ said Kab, “it 
ien'tail true about Dummiing and the 
princess who never laughed—it’s only a 
story. There are no magic geose really.” 

Ibis time Jock shook bis bead, 

“You've never seen any, because you've 
never tried to find any,’’ he said, “Did 
you ever say ‘Hold fast! to a goose? No, 
of course not; then bow can you know?” 

“Bat geese don’t talk——'’ began Bab, 

“Only magic geese” interrapied Jock, 
“Wait until I find one, then you'll hear it 
talk.’’ 

Bab began to laugh, 

“You may laugh now, Mies fab,’’ said 
Jock, “bat wait antil l’ve found the goose; 
and am rich; then when mother ia better 
you won't laugh.” 

“Imdeed 1 shall,’’ declared Bab; ‘but 
you won't make ber ricb that way.’’ 

Ana thinking the matter settled, she 
picked herself up, and, tucaing her favor- 
fie book of fairy tales under her arm, made 
her way down from the bay-loft, where the 
two children bad been reading together 
the story of Dummiing,. 

She quite expected Jock to foliow her, 
but Jook still lay on his back In the hay- 
ioft, wandering and jonginvg—longing tor 
an old lady to give him a magic goose © 
make bie fortune, as Dame Trot gave 
Dummling one in the story—wondering 
how he could get some money to buy the 
tings needed to make bis mother bet- 
ler. 

All at once be heard a shout, and knew 
that the children had come out of the 
sobool, 

He hastened quickiy down from tbe loft 
into the garden, He saw five chiidren 
sianding talking together eagerly, and ran 
up to them, 

“lt wasthe big gander did it,” said a 
siuall boy, just as be reached the 
group. 

“Did what?’ asked Jock eagerly. 

“Why, Bab's doll. Lock at Sab's doll!” 
’ children together. 

yy Apoill,” said a fat rosy little 
Kifbeciim ue @ 

@@itainiy waa spoilt; its head 
w it looked more like a bun- 
die Tessed in adoli’s frock than 
a doll 

Jock looked at it, and bis face suddenly 
went very red, aud he buug down his 
bead, 

“it's my fault; I left it ont of doora,” he 
maid siowly. ‘1 forgotit—Bab told me to 
take itin."’ 

“W bat will she say?’’ said the rosy little 
gtr’. 

“How do you know the big gander did 










u?’’ aeked Jock alver a wowment’s ail- 
ence 

Hecause there wae body else 
i.”’ ead one of the children “We were a! 
n echool, and when wecame out the gan- 
der waa poking at it in the middle of the 


road,’’ 


“Then it’s the big gender’s fault; let's 
chase him," cried Jock catching sight of the 
bird as it waddled along with a big white 
gv08e, 

“Bot we musn’t,” began « very small 
girl; but the others took no notice, They 
Joined bands tn a long !!ne,and began run- 
ning down the road. 

They soon forgot ail about the doll, 
though tre fat rosy iittie girl held it under 
her arm, es, shonting and laughing, they 
ran after the geese. 

The big gander didn’t like it at all, and 
cack led and hissed, but the enlidren didn’t 
mind that, 

Presently the smallest boy tambied, and 
the very small gir) stopped to pick him ap; 
but the other children ran on faster and 
faster down the village road, past the 
achool-house and the church. 

At last they came toa place where two 
roads met; the gander took one road, the 
goose the other. Three of the children 
turned aside snd followed the yoose, but 
Jock was determined to catch the gander, 
aad pay it out for spoiling the doll, 

As he was running along be suddenly re- 
membered Dummiing, and no sooner did 
the thought cross his ming than he deter- 
mined to try if the old gander were the 
magic bird, 

Stopping quick!y,he called out at the top 
ot his voice, “Hold fast!’ The bird turned; 
it was angry and tired, and it spread out its 
wings to attack Jock. 

Jock was astonisied and frightened, and 
turned to run away; bul the gander few 
at bim, and seized tight hold of the smock 
which be wore, and which was waving in 
tha wind, 

Jack screaiwed and tried to get away. but 
the bird heid fast. He tried t run, but he 
eoutd not move very quickly. He man- 
aged, however to make a ash through two 
big gates intoa large garden. He did not 
care where he went, but boped to find 
some one t© come to hie rescue, 

That there was some one in the garden 
was soon evident, for Jock, as he struggled 
t> get bis smock free from the gander, was 
conacious o' the sound of peal after peal of 
soft rippling laughter. 

Partly from anger and partly from wear- 
iness, Jack began tocry. Tnen all at onoe 
the laughter siopped, and a soft voice 
called, ‘Papa, papa!’ Just then tne gan- 
der, tired out, left go of Jock and waddied 
away. 

Jock looked round, raised his arms and 
clenched his fists,eager vo punish the person 
who had laugbed at him, 

But bis arms dropped down by his side 
when he saw a pale, delicate looking girl 
lying on a couch onder a big tree. 

He turned round, and would have left 
the garden, but the little girl calied out to 
him. 

“] beg your pardon for laughing at you,”’ 
she said, ‘but you looked so funny with 
the big goose bolding on to your——” but 
she began to Jaugh again, 

Just then a gentioman came walking to- 
wardathem,. ‘Is that you laughing, Do- 
ris?’ he said. ‘‘That is a pleasant sound, 
W bat bas made you jaugh?’’ 

Then he caught sight of Jock. 

The little gir! only began to laugh again 
when she tried to tell the story, and finally 
Joox had to tell the tale of bis adventures 
himeelf, 

Doris’s father laughed when Jock told 
how he had called ‘Hold fast!” to the old 
wander, and the bird had taken him at bis 
word, and he could not help smiling when 
Jock explained that ne wanted to finda 
magic goose like Dummiing’s. When he 
heard how iil Jock’s mother was, and why 
he wanted to get money, he looked grave, 

‘hail | come and see your motner?’’ he 
satd; “‘perbaps I ca: belp her,”’ 

“Yea, do, papa,” said Doris eagerly; ‘do 

” 

“Come then,’ he said, turning to Jock; 
“put first rum indoors and ask for some- 
thing.to drink. You look hot and tired af- 
ter your chase.’”’ 

Jock went very willingly, and thorough- 
ly enjoyed tbe strawberries which were 
given to bim by the housekeeper, 

As be returned to the garden he heard 
Doris laughing, and beard ber saying— 

“He isa regular Dumiuling, for be hus 
meade my #ad little princess langh."’ 

Jock smiled. Had be found a magic 
bird’ and was he going to be made rich? 

Not exactly that, but Doris’s father was 
very kind w Jock’s mother, and helped 
her during ber illness by kind words and 
atrongthening foo). 


Jock was given work, too, and told te 
might come every day out of school hours 

} ‘oe whee ris in ber obair, 
Bab was not very much troubled about 
her dol she was too dusy In rejoicing ver 


her new friend, 





That night, as she was putting Jack to 


- 
bed, be anid very svlemsniy— 


‘ 


“Perhaps there was magic in the gander, 
It was like Dammiing, you know, Bab, for 
I made the princess laugh, though I didn’t 
marry her.”’ 

“Well, perhaps that was a good thing,” 
said Bab, laughing, 

“Bot, Beb, it was alittle bit like the 
story, said Jcok anxiously, oniy the 


“Wes a gander,” said Bab, and there 
wasn’t any princess, and you didn’t marry 
her, and you’re not rich, and——"’ but she 
stopped, for Jock’s tace was growing long- 
er, 

“There, never mind,’’ she sald; “It js a 
shame of me to tease Master Dumuouiling the 
Seoond.’’ 


eee 


SOME FAMOUS HORSES. 





BY SHKILA, 





cient times wes Baceptaius, the 

charger of Alexander tbe Great, A 
bero’s property, it was only a hero who 
could tame and mount him,and it js relat- 
ed that he always knelt to take his master 
a 

‘Tradition ssys too that thie noble siecd 
saved bis rider’s life several times in battle 
and that, when mortally wounded in an 
engagement in India, he still found 
strength to bear Alexander to a place of 
safety and then fel! down and expired. 

The king grieved much for his dead fa- 
vorite, and built a city in memory of him, 
which is called Bucephala. 

An ancient Roman historian mentions 
Julius Cosar’s war horse, which, like Ba- 
cephalus, would permit no one toride it 
except its lawful master. 

Strange stories were told of this wonder- 
ful steed, which was said to have feet ro- 
sembling those of a human being--a sign 
that C:e sar shoald rule the world. 

It was also gravely asserted that it shed 
tears for three days before its masier’s 
death. 

1 need hardly tell you that this remark- 
abie animal is ope of the horses of fiction, 
not of fact: and to the former class belongs 
too, Neptune’s steed Arion, which appoar- 
ed when the sea-god struck the earth with 
his trident, and which sp)ke with a human 
voice, 

Another of Neptuane’s horses rejoiced in 
the imposing name of Hipp »campes, and, 
instead of two hind legs, possessed a long 
tail like e fish’s; a necessary appondage,no 
doubt, for a sea-horse., 

Then we read in an old Italian romance 
of Bajardo, the;oright bay steed found by 
a wizard ina cave guarded by a dragon, 
The wizard killed the dragon and seized 
Bajardo, and there is a legend that the fairy 
steed is still living, but flies away if any- 
body attempts to approach bim, 

In Roman history we find a couple of 
horses treated in a most ridiculous fashion, 
so much eo that we feel quite certain they 
must have been far more sensible than 
their masters. 

One of them was Celer, the famous s'eed 
ofthe Emperor Verus; and pray do not 
think 1 am joking when I tell you tha‘ this 
highly-favored animal was clad in robss of 
royal purple, lodged in the paiace, and fed 
upon almonds and raisins, Poor tellow! J 
wonder if he ever longed for a feed of 
homely corn, and a galiop unfettered by 
royal purple! 

Ot Inoitatus, toe Emperor Caligula’s 
horse, which the half-witted monarch pre- 
tended to make consul, 1 expect you huve 
heard, 

He waa treated in still more princely 
fasnion than Celer, for history relates that 
he ate gilt oats out of an ivory manger, and 
drank wine out of a golden bucket, 

Kverybody was expected to pay bim the 
greatest respect, and altogether it was a 
inost foolish and ridiculous business, 

Probably the two horses were of this 
opin on themselves, only they were un ‘or- 
tunately not able to express it, 

Coming nearer to our own times, we tind, 
sillin the region of fabie, roan Barbary, 
whom Shakspearé makes the much loyed 
horse of Richard [1.; and White Sarrey,the 
sed which carried Richard Lil at the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, 

Mr. Kingston tells us a touching story of 
& horse which was the meaus of saving 
several lives during a shipwreck some 
years ago. 

A terrific storm wees raging, and a verse! 
driven on to the rocks at the Cape of Good 


()"sieat “times was Bec horses of an- 





Hope, was dashed to pieces, 


Moat of those on board periabed instant y 


ut a few of the sailors managed to cling to 

“oe wreck. As, however, ro boat conld 

| Possibly be put off in such a sea, the poor 
msn seemed doomed to destruction. 

Cheir strength was well nigh spent, and 


ff appeared almost impossible to hold out 
any longer, when a stardy farmer came 
riding down to the abore, 

His borse was strong Gna an excelent 
swimmer, and bis master had a brave and 
noble heart, He -werled™ himeeclt firmly 
into the saddle and Gastiéd into the waves, 
The next instant both man and horse had 
disappeared. 

lt wasa terrible moment, and you ok 
imagine bow the people on shore he!d thelr 
breath with terror, and gasped with relief 
when they saw the gallant pair reappear 
and struggle on towards the wreck. 

When they reached it the former told 
two of the sailors to hold on by his boots, 
and then, laden with this extra weight, the 
horse swam back to the shore. 

Seven times in all did the courageous 
pair make the perilous journey, and tour- 
teen lives were saved, 

But the eighth time, sad to relate, the 
farmer lost hia balance as they plunged Jn; 
@ mighty wave swept over him, and, al- 
though the horse managed to swim batk 
safely to shore, his noble master was borne 
away, never to be seen again until the “sea 
gives up her deed.” 

It was a hero’s death, was it not? And 
yet the hero wus only a poor rough settler, 
who, if he had been asked what heroism 
meant, would probably have been quite at 
a lows how to answer. 

Now I mast realiy tell you something 
amusing to end up with, so ycu shall hear 
of the Rey, Sydney Smitb and his horse, 
which, as a colt, was such a skeleton a4 to 
gain for himeeif the name of Calamity. 

“Mr, Siuntth was a shocking rider, and he 
and Calamity often parted company; and 
when in harness the horse showed such a 
lazy disposition tbat bis master invented a 
trick to lure him on, 

“This consisted in a small sieve of corn 
fastened cunningly to the sbafts, so that 
it hung just in front of Oalamity’a nose, 

‘Rattle, rattle, rattle went the coro; trot, 
trot, trot went poor Uaiamity, who donbt- 
less was much surprised that no pace that 
he could manage was fast enough to catch 
up to that deceiving sieve.” 


-_ 





BEHIND THE TIMES.—Recent remark- 
able performances in ocean-record breas- 
ing naturally recall the early doubts enter. 
tained, even by the wise and well-informed 
as to the feasibility of crossing the Atlantic 
by steam ataill. . 

Fifty years have barely passed since aci- 
entific men considered this a feat that,even. 
if it were otherwise possible, would require 
about 3000 tons of coal for the voyage, The 
tamous saying of Dr. Dyoniaius Larduyer, 
the leading acientist of his time, is Jamiliar 
to every one, that he would as soon think 
of undertaking a voyage by steam from 
Galway to the moon as to New York; but 
the following characteristtc note from tie 
Duke of Wellington, about the same time, 
will probably be new to most of us, : 

Encouraged by tbe performances of the 
Sirius and Great Britain, Junius Smith, 
one of the old shipping merchants of New 
York, had gone to London to raise the oap- 

ital for an Anglo-American time of mail 
steamsbips, 

Awong those whom he Sought to {nter- 
est in favor of hia project, generally con- 
sidered “erratic,’”? though Mr. Smith de- 
clared he wasin fact only “enthusiastic,” 
was the old nero of Waterloo, and this is 
how tbe Duke sat on the “scheme” and 
scuemer alike: 

“KF, M. the Duke of Weillington pro- 
sents his compliments to Mr. Smith. 
rhe duke bas no leisure to receive the vis- 
ite of gentlemen who bave schewes in con- 
tomplation for the alteration of the public 
establishments,’’ 

Sailing packets formed the public eatab- 
Uishments referred to, and these were quite 
good enough for the Field Marshal, 


—_—- + ea 


THR PRESENT.—The great difficulty in 
employing the present weil is that the use 
of it must form part of some consistent 
sobeme or well devised arrangement of 
life, Tuere is no satisfactory present that 
is not firinly rooted in the paat. 

It is the sense of this great need of the 
past which drives people who have not 
steady pursuits to a perpetual waate of 
time. 

They feel that desultory eftorts are use- 
less, and they canpot determine to under- 
take those that mignit be effectual and con- 





tinuous. 

Hence the great advantage in the trades 
and professions, that they insure contin 
ully it is (bus, in the arrangements 
mature, that the present is made so vailla 
bie, that nen are, on the whole, so wonder 
fully efficient now when we want Lbeir ser- 
vices and do not put us off with promises 


of future utility, 
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THE BIRD IN MY HEART. 


~ 
BY LOGISE MALCOM STENTON, 
See 


The bird that sangin tay heart is ead, 
Oh, how I miss ite cheering voice! 

its brilliant eyes, and its dainty bead, 
Iw strains that made my soul rejoice. 


lp emt ond Bagg, and carrolied again, 
Warbling of lové that e'er should reign: 

Over and over it whiled a pain, 
Trilling its cheery, jubilant strain, 


It sang too loud, and it sang too long, 
it breathed its soul away in song; 

And all the birdlings left in its nest 
Miss the warmth of its downy breast, 


The name of my birdie dear was Love, — 
Sweeter or purer ne’er came from above; 
ite birdlings were Faith, Hope, Trust, Truth, 

Full of the ardor anid joy of youth. 


But Love is dead—Grief rings its knell, 
Sorrow and Pain are its mourners chief: 
It either starved, or it loved too well, 
For it sang and loved beyond belief, 


<i. —_—_ 
a ed 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SEA, 


There 1 doubtless some association be 
tween this class of superstition and the old 
Talmudic legend, according to which the 
devils were speedily angered when, at the 
creation man received dominion over the 
thingaot the sea. This was a realm of 
and tempest, which the devils 
claimed as belonging to themselves. 

But, says the legend, although denied 
control of the life that is in the sea the 
devils were permitteda large degree of 
power over its waters, while over the 
winds their rule was supreme. 

The ‘‘Nixy’’ of Germany has, by some, 
been supposed traceable to ‘Old Nick’’; 
but this is not probable, since Saint Nic 
holas has besn the patron-saint of sailors 
for many centuries. 

It was during the time of the Crusades 
that @ vessel on the way to the Holy Land 
wasin great peril, and Saint Nicholas 
assuaged a tempest by his prayers. Since 
then he has been supposed to be the pro- 
tector of mariners. 

The ‘‘Nixy,’’ along the Baltic coast, was 
once, however, much feared by the fisher- 
men. It was the same spirit which appeare 
a8 the Kelpie in Scotland—a water-demon 
wnich caused sudden floods to carry away 
the unwary, and then devoured them, 

There was a river goddess in Germany, 
whose temple stood st Magdeburg, ot 
whom a legend exists that she once visited 
earth and went to market in a Christian 
costume, where she was detected by a con 
unual dripping of water from the corner ot 
her apron. 

Generally speaking, however, the Nixies 
may be described as the descendants of the 
Nuiads of the ancient times, and as some. 
what resembling the Russian Rusalkas, of 
which the peasaniry live in much dread. 

A Russian peasant, it is said, is so afraid 
of the water spirits that he will not bathe 
without @ cross round bis neck, not ford a 
stream on horseback without signing a 
cross On the water with a scythe or 
knife. 

In some these water-spirits are 
supposed to be the transformed souls of 
Poaraoh and his host, when they were 
drowned, and the number is always beioy 
increased by the souls of those who drown 
the mselveg. 

lt is said that fm Bohemia fishermen hav » 
been known to refuse aid to drowning per- 
sons lest ‘“‘Vodyany’’ would be offended 
and prevent the fish from entering the 
nets. 

Phis ‘‘Vodyany” however, seems rather 
& Variant of the old Hydra, who reappears 

the diabolical names so frequently given 
to boiling springs and dangerous torrents 
“Tue Devil’s Tea kettles’ and ‘Devil's 
Panch bowls’’ of England and America 
have the same association as the weird le- 
gends connected with the Strudel and 
Wirbel whirlpools of the Danube, and the 
Tapids of tne Rhine, and other rivers. 

Curiously enough we find the same idea 
la the ‘Arabian Nights,"’ when ‘The sea 
became troubled before toem, and there 
arose from it a great black pillar ascend- 
ing towards the sky, and approaching the 
meadow, and behold it was a Jinn of gi- 
g8ntic stature. This demon was a water- 
spout, and waterspouts, in China are at 
tributed to the battles of dragons. 

The swan-maidens, who figure in 5 
ny legends 





Y are mere varictics 


Mer-maiden, and, 
AC sUuperatition, 


a cording iu tne ict 


they and 4ai! 





were children of Eve, whom she hid away 
On Ome Cocasion when the Lord came to 
visit her because they were not washed 
and prespntable! They were condemn«d 
to be Invisible for ever. 

The spirit of Vanderdecken, which is 
still supposed to roam the waters, is mere 
ly the modern version of our old friend, 
Nikke, the water-demon. ‘This is a death 
leas legend, and used to be as devotedly 
believed in as the existence of Mother 
Carey, sitting away up in the north, des 
patching her ‘‘chickens’’ in all directions to 
work destruction to poor Jack. 

That mariners do not like to have s 
corpse on board is not remarkable, tor the 
majority of people ashore get rather 
“creepy’’ if they have to sleep in a house 
where lies a dead body. 

Morecver, the old idea of bad luck 
which led to the throwing overboard 0! 
Jonah, is in this case transferred trom the 
living to the dead. 

The objection to whistling is also ex 
plainable by the old practice of ‘‘whistling 
for a wind,”’ jor an injadicious whistier 
might easily bring down a blow from the 
wrong quarter. 

There are some animals and birds which 
have a peculiar significance at sea. The 
cat, for ingiance, is generaliy disliked, and 
many sailors will not have one on board at 
apy price, and, if there is one which be 
comes unusually frisky, they will say the 
cat has got a gale of wind in her tail. 

Oa one part of the coast, it is saia, sail 
ors’ wives were in the habit of keeping 
bleck cats to ensure the satety of their hus- 
bands at sea, until black cats became so 
rare and dear that few could afford to buy 
them. 

Although Jack does not like to have «a 
catin the ship, he will not throw one 
overboard, for that would bring on a 
storm. 

The pig is an object of aversion to Ja- 
panese sesmen, and also to fishermen, who 
will not goto sea it they meet one in the 
early morniog. But, indeed, the pig 
seems to be generally disliked by all sea 
farers, except in the form of sal, pork sand 
bacon. 

Kats, however, are not objected to; in- 
deed, it would be ustless to object, for they 
overrun all abips. And rats are sapposed 
only to leave a vessel when it is going tw 


sink. 
A Welsh skipper, however, once cleared 


his ebin of them withoat the risk of a 
watery grave, by drawing her alongside of 
a cheese-laden ship, and, heaving left the 
hatches open all night, drew off with a 
chuckie in the morning, leaving a liberal 
legacy to his neighbor. 

The stormy Petrel is supposed to herald 
bad weather, and the Great Auk to tell 
that land is very near. This is true 
enough as regards the Auk, which never 
ventures beyond soundings; but one doubt 
the truth of the popular belief that when 
sea-gulls hover near the shore, a stormis 
at hand, 


y Grains of | bold. 





Adversity is the first path to truth. 

He that has no shame has no conacience, 

Constant occupation prevents tempi 
tion, 

Value character above all other posses. 
sions. 

Be kind and gentle to the poor and des. 
titute, 

A coward never forgave. 
natare. 

He that liveth wickedly can hardly die 
honestly. 

He is the wisest man who does not think 
himeelf so. 

Good words cost nothing, but they are 
worth very much. 

The weakest spot in every man is where 
be thinks pimself wisest. 

Remembrance isthe only paradise out of 
which we can not be driven. 

Hypocrites are beings of darkness, dis— 
guised in garments of light. 

Celebrity: the advantage of being known 
to those who do not know us, 


It is no sin to be tempted; the wicked- 


It is not his 


ness lies in being overcome. 
There will always be romance in the 
world as long se there are young hearts In it 
Hear both sides, and all will be clear 
a will sti re the dark 


‘ wou pass lor more taan your valtie 


easi x Wier a lLaik 





e.. Femininities, _ 


It is easier to overestimate than under 


estimate one's self, 


A sudden demand for bropze-colored 


hair perpiexes the worthy coiffeurs of Paris just 
now. 


When broiling steak throw a little salt 
on the coals and the blaze from dripping fat will not 
annoy. 


Women swallow at one mouthfui the he 


that Matiers, and drink, drop by drop, « truth that’s 
bitter, 


Easy crying widows take a new husband 
soonest; there is nothing I'he wet weather for trans 
planting. 


Three sisters named Cuvelier have com. 
mitted suicide at Vesinex, France, on accoust of 
losses in betting, 


What women would do if they could not 
cry nobody knows. What poor, deienceless crea” 
tures they would be, 


It, after naving a tooth pulled,‘the mouth 
is filled with salt and water it will allay the danger 
of having a hemorrbage. 


Man may have sever ages, but a woman 
after she reaches a certain point has but ome, She 
sticks Lo that for the remainder of her life. 


Salt as a tooth powder is better than al. 
most anything that can be bought, It keers the 
veeth brililantly white and the gums hard and 
rosy. 


Briggs: “Young Smithers seems to be 
quite a favorite in society.’* Jones; *' Yes; he has 
the Knack of saying ludelicate things in a delicate 
way.’’ 


/ 

Don’; wear pointed shoes, which have 6 
tendency to dislocate the eccond toe upward and to 
produce ulcerations, sumetimes so severe that thes 
demand am putatien. 


Don’t wear a shoe the sole of which is 
not broader than the outline of your sole whee 
pressed by your full weight upon a piece of paper 
marked with a pencil, 


The women are wearing once more the 
big hoop earrings that were so fashionable some 
time ago. They resembie the rings with which Afri- 
can belles ornament their noses, 


Mrs, Youngwife, at breakfast: ‘‘There is 
no bread on the table, Nora.'? Nora: ‘Shure, 
there’s none in the house, mum.’' Mrs, Young. 
wife, severely: ‘*Tnen make sume toast." 


Carpeta may be greatiy brightened by 
first sweeping thoroughly and then golng over them 
withaclean cloth andclear salt and water. Uses 
cupiul of coarse salt to a large basin of water. 


There is now a ‘Dynamodermic Inst! 
tute of Paris,’’ where the professors promise to 
smooth out wrinkies by ‘‘electrolyais.’’ The elem 
tricity revivifies the skin and makes it young again, 


Miss Chilton: ‘‘No, Mr. Arden, it is im- 
possible! You must think Of mé no more!'’ Mr, 
Arden, eageriy: ‘Ah, don’t say that! If we meet 
here again next summer, won't you give me anvti: r 
chance?’’ 


Did his part. Wife: “How can you sil 
there and watch me cook, Henry, and never offer to 
help one bit?’? Husband: **Why, I do the hardest 
part of the work,'’’ ‘*You dor’? **Yes; | eat what 
you cook.’’ 


Mis. Cadsby Scads: “Signor Robustino 
is xoing W slug at our reception,’’ Mre, Waverly 
Piece; ‘'He'’sa tenor, ile he not’? Mrs, Cadaby 
Meads: ‘Oh, no, indeed! We couldn't get him fore 
cent less than §."’ 


Mise Piantaganet De Vere: ‘‘That man's 
attentions to me are most Offensive, and he has the 
reputation of being # fortune-bunter, Do you sup- 
pose it is papa’s wealth thet allures hint’? Mise 
Dolly Flicker, thoughtfully: “Why, what else can 
ber’’ 


Little Alice: ‘Oh, dear, I’m afraid ij 
Mrs. Biank don’t go pretty soon we won't get our 
ride with mamma! Ain't bercall most over?’ Lit- 
tle Diek: **L guesso, Mamma is talking about the 
second girl now, an’ there ls only the nurse an’ the 
janitor left.’’ 


Among the passengers in the waiting. 
room of a Western raliroad station recently wae @ 
young woman with three tame gray equirreis rane 
ning about ber, Bach was secured to her belt bye 
smallcnein, As she walked out to take « train two 
of her pets nestied upon her bustle. 


Mr Gocdcatch, calling on the eldest sis. 
ter; ‘'Why, Jobony, bow youare growing! You'll 
be a man vefore your bsleier, if you keep on"? 
Johnuay: ‘*You betiwill, Sister'll pbever be a maa 
if she keeps on belug 2D like she has for the lasib 
years,’’ Theo there was great trouble ta the house- 
pola, 

One of the latest social innovations, pays 
ap English paper, is the female butier, « parior 
maidiniivery, A Kood lovking girl in livery of 
dark biee, xreen aud gold, of scarlet aod white 
looks very emert, aud the walling is, ae a rule, done 
more quietly aud deftly thau bya man. This opens 
out a new field of employment for women, 


“T’d like to exchange this yard of rib- 
bon; it is sofled in one place,*’ wald Mra. Shopping- 


ley to one of the clerks at Bile & Co.'s. **f'm not the 
lady you bought it of,’ replied the sales-duchess in 


attendance. ‘‘i’ve just returned from my season tn 
the country, and some other indy must have sold it 
to you. Here, Maggie; dif you erilt this person a 
yard of orange ribbon’ No Well, see which of the 
ladies in our department did sell it, tnen,** 

Are there tricks in a)! trades aske a jour- 
nal, intelliug about @ denties who had «lady cus- 
tomer who wanted a set Of false Leeth wade at once, 
Bhe couldn't walt But business was driving sad 
the dentist could not make her plate fora week, but 
he was equal to the occasion Seizing a sharp in 
strument, be very coolly thrust tt tr t roof of bis 
patient’s mout! *lices that if ‘ matam 

© asce r & 4 re natam | 
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FAasculinities, : — 


Keep ahead rather than behind the times. 
Don’t stop to tell stories in business 


hours, 


Use your own brains rather than those 
of others. 


Do not medale with business you know 
nothing of. 


Tae question of home rule—which shal! 
exercise it, 


A man of honor respects his word as he 
does his bond, 


As soon as women become ours we are 
neo longer theira, 

No man can get rich oy sitting sround 
stores and seloons. 

If you have a place of business be found 
there when wanted, 


Keep clear of a man who does not value 


his own character, 


A lady advertises in a London paper that 
she ‘gives lessons in tennis.*' 


A thorough paced knave will seidom 


quarrel with one whom he can cheat. 


General Bherman thinks ‘‘Pinafore’’ one 
of the best operas of modern timee. 


Thebaly prayer that nover is unan- 
ewered is the prayer to be lifted above self. 


It love levels all things, why do not 
more lovers go at the thing with level heads? 


Learn to say no. No necessity of snap 
ping it out dog fashion, bat say it Armily and respect - 
fully. 


Help others when you can, but never 
give what you cannot afford to, simply because I is 
fashionable. 


It the women were called upon ww vote 
for the nicest men in town, how many would yur 
for thelr busbanuds? 


He: ‘Do you believe in marrying fcr 
money, Miss Antique?** She: ‘1 don't know, How 
much have you gotr'’ 


‘Meet me on the corner tonite,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘and dew not fale.'* And she answered 
him, **There is no such word as ‘fale.’'’ 


**Yes,’’ admitted the visitor, when the 
proud mother exhibited her baby, ‘*he has bia fath 
er’s nose; but don’t worry, it may uot always be 
that red.’ 


A fisxible gold chain bracelet that ciaims 
attention has a rose diamond padlock that locks; the 
gold key is suspended from the bracelet by a Liny 
gold chain. 


Miss Gushing: ‘‘ You're a widower, are 
you not, Mr. Newman?’’ Mr, Newman, of Malt 
Lake Otty: ‘‘Unly partially. Three of my wives are 
sull living.’ 


Mr. Gladstone remarked recently that if 
he had to select the best © years from the beginning 
of Ume in which to live he would choose the past 
half centery, 


An old dodge was tried last week by a 
Boston thief, He put on a sult of clothes ata tatior's 
and when the attendant's back was turned ran out 
of the place, He was caught after quite aloug 
chase, 


De Pierson: ‘‘Aw, old chappie, # it's 
all over between you aud Miss Kate?’’ Fitz Noo- 
dies: ‘*'¥aas.’’ ‘‘What was the cause?’’ ‘Phat 
peastiy brat of a brother put rei pepper on my 
cane,’' 

Those ingenious New England farmers 
who stocked thetr old homesteads with bogus an- 
tique ferniture and sold it at fancy prices to elty 
visitora, are now able W aaewer the question, ‘Doce 
Farming l’ay?'’ 

The first Arbor Day was observed in 
Nebrask 17 years ago, when 12,000 000 trees were 
planted, There are now growing in the State mo,- 
000,0u0 trees, In other Btates many millions of trees 
have deen planted, 


Bays e physician: ‘Good health demands 
that the mouth be kept closed while asieep.** We 
have known instances where a man's bealth woul: 
have been materially improved if he had kept his 
mouth closed awake, 


An sged Oincinnntian, who is sick and 
not likely to recover, has received cireniars anu 
cards sent out by an enterprising crematory cowm- 
pany. ‘lhe recorder of the incident adds that this 
annoys the old gentieman, 





Enamored swain: ‘‘For you, darling, ‘I 
wad lay me doon and dee.’ '’ Practical maiden: 
‘That sort of thing is clear out of date, Whille. 
Whats girl wants nawadays isa man who ils willing 
to get up and hastle for her.’’ 


‘The jig was up Mre Proudtoot: ‘1 
have at last consented to my daughter's marriage 
with George. You know he saved ber from drown- 
ing walle bathing.’’ Young son, speaking up. 
*“Sieter told me It was a pul-up Job.’’ 


If the feet are tender or painful after 
long standing or welt ing great relief can be had by 
bathing them in sait and water. A handful of salt 
to a galion of water is the right proportion. Haver 
the water as hot ase can comfortably be borne. 


One sees nowadays a grent deal of ficx' 
ble Jewelry, bracelets that cling to the arm, neca- 
laces that adjust themeeives to corves and an tula- 
ttons of the throat and neck, and corsage pleces that 
may be fitted to the requirements of the bodice, 


Extract trom a letter from a missionary 
oe the Congo: **‘Weare in very sore straits ip this 
sadand unenlightened country. Famine is ragiog 
through the land, and two-thirds of the populativs 
are dying for want of food, Piease send out som: 
more missionaries.** 


A young lady at Athens, Ga., has 





vented a lamp that w! ease | r : “ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





“Hair-breedth of Major Men 
dax"’ to bes k for boys. It is 
a series of highly imaginative extravagan’, 


and grotesquely lying aéventares of the 
above said Mejor, sometimes passably fun- 
ny, but for the most part coarse and point. 
less, F, Blake Orofton is the author. If 
iven out ae bit of semi-hamoroas writ. 
ng the work might do well for some grown 
readers, but we cannot say that it is adapt 
ed to the young either in purpose, style or 
language. It is nicely iil and 
ly bound. Pablished by Habbard 
ros., Phiia. 

One of the best proofs of the progress of 
@ country ia to b* found ip the number and 
circulation of ite newspapers, Applying 
this test by means of Ayer’s ‘‘Americas 
Newspaper Annoal” for 1880, Just issued, 
we find that the United States, long since 
——— reading peopis of the world, is 
continually increasing ite lead over ali 
other nation=. The total number of perint. 
lcais published here in 1888 was 15,188, 
while in 1889 it has increased to 16,279. 
Tols of courses indicates there is bardly e 
ep with'n our limite that cannot boast 
itsown newspaper, Besides mom import 
ant information In this respect, Ayer's 
“Newspaper Annual’ is fall of ue wo 
the business world in ite various tistios 
and pertioalariy in ite splendid ciassifice- 
ion of journals, for special branches of 
trade, epecification of localities and centres 
of population, for the purposes of the ad. 
vertiser, This bas now become a recog. 
nized science, most im portantand valuabie 
w the wide-awake business man, and no 
house and no publication has done more 
than Ayer’s ‘annual’ to make it so, A 
few of ite more pronounced features are 
full details of population, resources, char- 
acter of soll, of every county seat in the 
United States and all cities with popula 
tions above 5000; political and governinent 
statiatios; valuable extracts irom the Cen 
sus of 1850; essential facta oonocerning 
every paper publisbed in the Union or 
Oapada. This embraces religious papers, 
agricuitura., those In foeign languages, 
etc.; the number of manufactaring estab 
lish ments, hands employed, annual prod. 
uocta, wages paid, etc,; votes polled by all 
parties at the recent election, etc., ete. Al- 
together the work is a encyclope- 
dia in ita jine and alike indispensabie to 
the business wan, advertiser, or news 
papor. Finely printed and bound In one 
large octavo voluine of over 1100 pages 
Published by N. W. Ayer & Son, 8 u and 
Ohestnut St, Pulla, Price $5 00, 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The compiew vovei in Lippincott's Mag 
azine tor November ta oaiied, “Creoie anu 
Purien,’’ and is vy T. CO. Deleon, who bas 
va nied a charming end grapalo picture of 

est Polatiife, 8S. Bo Winer oontrivnates 
an article upon the “Oorres deno» of 
John Lothrop Motiey,”’ In ‘Toe Trials of 
Magear.ne FE iitore,” Juoias Honri Broawne 
relates the amusing as well us harraesiuv,y 
@xportences to which all magezine editors 
are subject. Maurice Tnompeun teliain a 
charming manner the story of “Bansoa 
Jean," an old runaway Creole slave. Ann 
H. Wharton discusses the question, ‘*W bat 
shail be our National Flower?” and Kob- 
ert Timeol, under the head of “An Oid 
Philosopher,’’ discusses the famous old 
Stoic, Epictetus. Tne poems in this num. 
ber inciude: «An Inflauence,”’ by John B 
Tabb; “My Hero,” by Ellen Seaweii; 
“if,'' by Mary Ainge DeVere, ‘With the 
W its,’’ is a new humorous department. 


Tue October Popular Science Monthly is 
marked by the great variety of its oon- 
tents. CGien. M, M, Trumball has a timely 
articie eatitied, “Pensions tor All,” in 
which he leashes those whom he calls, ‘The 
Treasury Raider.’’ Dr. M. Allen Starr con- 
tributes an illustrated articie on ‘The Oid 
and the New Porenology.” A lively pic 
ture of “Evolution as fraught in a Tne 
Oiogical Seminary," ia given by Rollo Og 
den. ‘Life at the Oameroone”’ is an enter- 
taining sketch by Robert Maller, M. D. 
Among other pepers are, ‘The Art of P.o- 
longing Lite,’’ “Kducation in Ancient 
Egypt,’ **The Brongs Age,” liluetrated ; 
“Anthropology at W eanington " “Diges 
tion and Kalated Functions,” “The Chem 
jet as a Conatructor,’’ Industrial Family 
Nama,’ “Tne Home of the Ferns,”’ “Tue 
Origin of Some General Errors,” “Toe 
Pisasure of Motion,’’ and “Tne History of 
the Fork, Tue sur ject of the biographical 
sketch and portrait is Linnwus,the Fiower 
King.’’ There are editoriais on *‘The Do- 
main of Science” and ‘The American As- 
soctation.”” D, Appleton « Oo,, publishers, 
New York, 





AN explanation of the profusion of ool- 
oneis in Kentucky is to be found ia part in 
the Governor's privilege to eppoint colonels 
On hie staff ad libitum. Governor Biack- 
burn appointed sizty ia L ouilsvilie alone, 
with proportionabie numbers for the back 
copnues, It ie believed that no Governor 
of Ksotucky ever bad Lie entire eff to 
ep at one time. There is no public 

allin Kentucky big enough to hold it. 
The Texas method is simpler still, You 
bave only to drink with tiie mayor to be 
named colonel on the spot, 

————— DP - —ee 

WHORVER appears t© have much cun- 
ning has in reality very little; being defi 
cient ip the essential article, which ia, to 
bide cunning. 

a od -_ 

DON T IBBRITATE vrouR Lunes with a 
Stabborn Cough, when a gale and certain 
remedy can be had in Dr. Jayne’s Expeo- 
wrant 






AT THE SEA’S BOTTON. 


outed ! Y eaeed thes extreme depths 

eu e 
of the omen were destitute of animal iife., 
Since then it nes over and over o been 
practically demonstrated that the 
sbeolute darkness nor the low temperature 
nor the immense im those mys- 
terious abysees, has been sufficient to pre- 
vent life from flouriabing there as luxu- 
riantly as elaewhbere, 

F molluscs, worms, sponges, polyp, 
and m'croscopic organisms are as in the 
sballow ones, and even more &o, 

None of these deepsea beings has a much 
netter right to the title of queer fish than 
the siim-! lobster, which lives at 
depths ranging from 3 000 to 8,400 feet be- 
low the surface. 

The animal is furnished with extraor-. 
dinarily long and slender antenn# or feel- 
¢ré, three or even tour times the :ength of 
his body. Its iegs, which are about haif 
esiong a8 the anten:s and nearly ss 
slender, bear at their lower ends tufw of 
fine bristles. Perched upon his thin, stilt- 
ike logs, the animal sweeps with his an 
lent w a very considerable area, and thus 
receives early notice of the approach of 
danger, 

A kindred curiosity is the bard-bodied 
lo beter, a deca whose feelers are un- 
veually short, but whose first pair o! legs, 

-those which bear the great claws—are 
——e long. 

This individual, no doubt, lives at the 
bottom of some narrow rocky oieft, or 
buries himeeifin the mud where his en- 
etales cannot reach him, and, brandishing 
bis long pincers above him, waits until 
bia luckless prey comes within his reach. 
He resides at a depth of 3 000 feet; but he 
‘a, ———? epeakiug,only a shallow. 
water deca , for bis kiosman, « certain 
vermit crab, haunts depths of 18,000 feet, 
or three miles and @ haif, and suvwms w 
thrive and be happy with a pressure of 
three and a halftones of water per square 
tnob on bis back. 

Like other hermit crabs, this creature 
enshrines the soft rearmost end of his body 
in the discarded shell of a mollusc, and 
vaarde the entrance with his claws aud 
feelers. 

me carries his borrowed shell with him 
wherever he goer, bis body meanwhile 
adapting itself to the suape of ite home un 
tll in time it can no longer be withdrawn, 
even by exterior force, without breaking 
The hermit crab of the deep sea also re 
sem bles the majority of bermit crabs who 
live at bigher levels, in generally having a 
companion or baoger-on in the shape o! « 
parasitic anemoue. 

he fondness of the anemone for the 
society of the hermit crab is well known, 
One prominent scientist has narrated a 
curtous example of it, He piaced an ane. 
mone, attached tothe shello! «great wheik, 
in a glass squariam. Thesheli bad prob. 
avly been just deserted by a hermit orab. 
lo arhart ume the anemore leit the spell 
and fastened itseif to the side of the tank, 
thus woving over to a large stone in tLe 
centre of the aquarium. 

After the iapes of several woeka a har- 
uli crab was dropped into the tank. The 
orab made biwmee!! comfortable in a crevice, 
and scarcely was he estabiished there ere 
the anemone went to him, and pianted it. 
self on the top of bis sbell 

Thet the anemone should do this when- 
ever it bas an opportunity is very extra. 
ordinary, for, by turowing in its jot with 
tbe b, it exobangesa lite of quiet for a 
itfe of perpetual worry. 

Thee crab moves and drags hi rseit 
whither ve will, regardiess of the tender 
creature that lives on tbe roof of his abode; 
sod it js hard to see what advantage the 
xpemone gains in return for the rough 

reatment to which it ia hourly exposed By 
the motions of its on, 

Bat the secret of the alliance probably 
jes im the fact that to the anemone looo- 
notion ia difficult and laborious, and that 
after fastening itself to the shell of such s 
reatiess individual as the hermit crab, it 
tinds that it is carried about without cost or 
«xertion to see tbe world and Ww collect 
tood, 

Ou the other hand, the crab, it may be, 
derives some benefit froin the anemone’s 
highly strung nervous s)stem, which 
possibly, by the agitation which the ap- 
proach of an enemy causes in the parasite, 
warns the householder betimes that ail is 
not as it should be, 

None of the queer decepods described 
above appear to grow to any great a se. 
Indeed, as a rule, deep-sea creatures are 
not very large. Yet, off the Japanese 
coasta, ata depth of about 2000 feet, is 
found the giant crab which ¢xoeeds in siz; 
all other known decapods. Some sepeci- 
wens meesure between the tips of the ex- 
tended claws as much a 9} feet. 

The amount of power pussessed by this 
monster, when alive, was estimated to ex. 
ceed that of a strong borse; and s nip from 
the great clew of the giant crab of slightiv 
inferior s'se would it was calculsted, bave 
easily severed an Oar Or @ man’s leg at the 
thigh. 

Like other decapods, those of the deep 
sea are seldom or never ambidextrous, 
One big claw ie almost invariably much 
larger and more power!ul than the other; 

but dexterity seeme to be the generai at- 
tribute of some species, while left-.anded- 
ness i spparentiy preferred by othera 
The reasons for this have never been satis- 
factorily estab iished. 


——— Po —= 
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of a group of piciuresque 


walking about. 


smile upon the party. 
W hereapon 

broadly in return and 

terest in him. He smiled 


somehow that he was ex 
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Wuy Tusy Maps Him Lavueg Ar 
artist who recently visited Tartary with a | 
friend states that he was engaged, one 
blustering day, somewhere on the out- 


meant 


“His exceliency,’’ sald the Tartar in ex- 
Pianation, ‘‘smiled upon us and showed us 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS! 








Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price for the cheapest eet of Dickens Novels has heretofore been $10 00, 
Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large contract with a lead- 
ing book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the most extraordinary 
bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any language, 
The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should own a full set 
of bis works, Ohbarles,Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people, No person 
is well read who has not perused his works, 


MARTIN CAUZZLEWIT, 





skirts of the country, in making a sketch 
Tartars, Sill 
other Tartars gatnered around him as he 
was at work, gazing at his sketch 

s the Tartars were 
armed to the teeth, the artist thou 
best to be amiable, and smiled a 


the entire party smiled 
enewed 4 


broadly still. Whereupon the entire par- 
ty came round in front of him, and began 
to gO through the most extraordinary 
tics, leughing stili. The artist gathered 


too, and proceeded to gratify their evident 


The more he laugned the more they 
laughed, and several big Tartars came 
right in front of him, and lay down on 
the ground, roliing and tumbling. 
tist laugbed until his jaws cracked. 
thing finally became a little alarming, 
and, calling his interpreter, the artist bade 
} Dim find out of the head man of the Tar- 
1 | tar party what these strange proceedings | 
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BLEAK HOUSE, 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWIUK PAPERS,’ 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREaT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 


The Only Way to Get this Set of Dickens 


is through THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Any of our present subscribers who send us $2.00 and the name of a new subscriber 
will get the entire 15 volumes free of all charges as a premium. 
A PRESENT TO A FRIEND. 
What a chance to makes useful gift toa friend! Send the paper to your friend for 
a year and bave the complete set of 15 volumes sent to yourself, all for the small sum 


We hope each of our present subscribers will send us a new su becr! ber and obtain 
these books, which are well worth Five times the sum we ask for both. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 VOLUMEs are each about 5 x 7 inches in size and of uniform thickness. 
The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. They are printed from plates 
made for this edition, Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valuable 
reading matter for so small en amount. If you wish to get this set you should send 
in your order at onoe, that it may be among the first and that you lose no time in en- 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


somethi which we never saw before— 
tecth m » jeete of d. And as tre 
men of my tribe saw his iden teeth 
were only to be seen when laughed, 
they took all — wa to make biw 
laugh; and w ed on the ground 
before him it was y the better to see in- 
to bis mouth, and behold, too, the goiden 


——— a 


STRaNGE WILL.—An extraordinary wi!!! 
was probated recently at Nashville, Ten- 
nesses, Mrs, M Ann Sohaub, an aged 
German iady, died at her house where she 
ned lived for nearly half a century. Sbe 
bad no kin, and bad surrounded herself 
by @ number of dog and cata, She had sc- 
cumulated a handsome y, valued at 
about $6000, and this she leaves in trust to 
two Sof her favorite dogs, She provides 
that @ sufficient sum shail be reserved 
maintain these dogs in comfort as long * 
they live, and especially orders one bed 
and clothing for their occupancy. A ‘young 
lady, whom she adopted some years ago 
is made secondary beneficiary, upon the 
condition that she will live in the bouse 
and care for the dogs for a period of eight 
years. 
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Humorous. 


FAST FRIENDS. 








The samein fine and fretful weather— 
Does Fortune smile or Fortune frown— 

You'll always find these two together, 
The best of friends in all the town! 


it ie no brittle, brief aflection ; 

Their ‘‘chumship*'’ dates from five years back, 
And always wears the same complexion; 

What pleases Jimmy pleases Jack. 


The ‘*‘cash’’ they lend to one another 
Would many 8 one with envy all; 

The drinks they freely ‘‘stand'’ each other 
Proclaim their discurd nearly nil, 


And, reader, do you really wonaer 
If such a triendebip e’er coald be ? 
Then let me tear the doubt asunder; 
They both have sisters!—now d'youu see ? 


—U. N. NOns, 





Court dresa—A breach of promise suit. 
Doing light work—Cleaning the lampa 
‘Two can play at that game’’—Check- 


ers. 
A howling swell—The boil on a smal) 
boy's neck. 


“The World’s 
their hearts, 


Waren the grocer retires from business he 
weighs less than he did before. 


Why are blind persons the most likely to 
be compassionate ? Because they feel for other per- 
eons. 


It has. been remarked that some give ac- 
cording to their means, and some according to their 
meanness, 


At 20 it is easy enough to see how for 
tunescan be made. At 50 it is still easier to see how 
you have not made one, 


Guest: ‘‘You seem musical. I always 
hear you whistling. What is your favorite song?’’ 
Walter: ‘* ‘Remember Me,'sab.’* He got a quar- 
ter. 


A scientific Journal asserts that the ear 
of aclam is at the base of the foot. It must be funny 
to see a clam walking around listening for earth- 
quakes, 


Office boy: ‘‘Say, dere’s a big fellow 
down stairs who wants ter lick yer, and a sad-eyed 
little woman with a big roll of poetry.’’ ‘Show up 
the big man,’’ 


Newepaper man: ‘‘But [ thought your 
organization repudiated assassination?’’ Anarch- 
ist: ‘So it does—after the objectionable persons 
have been removed!’’ 


‘Dear! dear! dear! What a pity it is 
you can*tagree!’’ Small boy: ‘‘Well, mamma, we 
should agree, only Daisy ’s so unkind. She wont be 
a pig and let me drive her about by the leg!'* 


Brown: ‘*You don’t look well, Robin 
son. What'sthe matter—sick?’’ Hobinson: ‘Yes; 
lemoked too many cigars to-day.’’ ‘‘How many 
have you smoked?’’ ‘That ome you gave me last 
night.’’ 


‘‘Ma, I don’t see what you want to put 
burglar alarmsin the house for.*’ ‘'Don't, eh?’ 
“No, i'm sure the burgiars’d be enough alarmed 
at hearin’ you and Aunt Becky scream without hav- 
ing anything else to alarm ’em,’’ 


She: ‘‘Ma says she knows that when we 
are married we won't live so like cats and dogs as 
she and pado,’* He: *‘No, indeed! Your ma is 
right.’ She: **Yes, she saysshe is sure you'll be 
easier to manage than pa is.*’ 


Clara: ‘Pugs are cute little things, but 
what are they good fer?’’ Eella: ** Why, Clara, I'm 
astonished. Good for? Nature meant them to be 
the recipients of the affection which society might 
otherwise have lavished on mere children!'’ 


‘Your Honor,’’ said the prisoner to the 
Judge, ‘this policeman arrested me while 1 was 
quietly attending to my own business, and making 
no noise or disturbance whatever.'’ ‘‘Whatis your 
business?** asked the judge, ‘*Your Honor, I'm a 
burglar,’* 


Fair’’—The ladies, blese 


A sneak thief, caught in a dwelling, es 
caped by saying that he was a physician who had 
been called to the house, The people were dreai- 
lully trightened. When they took bim fora thicf, 
they feared for their valubles; but when he said he 
was a physician, they trembled for their lives, 


Eastern speculator: ‘‘Wnho is that man cn 
the monuwent?’* Citizen, of Mudville, N. Dak.: 
‘““Why. that’s George Washington, the man who 
couldn't tell a lie, you know.’’ Eastern Speculator: 
““Ab, lsee, and they pat bim up there to get some 
Polnters from real estace ageute.’’ 


Tramp: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, wi!! you give 
& poor man abite toeat?’? Matron; ‘Not a bite! I 
don'tencourage idieness. Get ont, or I'll set the 
dog or you.’' Tramp, continaing: ‘Piease, ma’am, 
a friend of mine told me you gave nim a piece of 
cake once, and ‘twas the best cake he ever ate, and 
he thinks you're the best cook he ever—’’ Matron: 
‘Come rightin, poor man. Mary Jane, get a gout 
breakfast ready for this poor creature.’’ 


Mr J-nkins, about to declare himselt: 
**Well, Mise Grace, Uctober is here, and one hears 
‘xood-by’ on every side, We have been together all 
the summer—riding, driving, sailing and pleasuring 
renerally—and do you know, Miss (irace, what I 
have been thinking about? Ihave been asking my- 
self—and [ask you—what is it all going to amount 
or’’ Miss Grace, scandalized. ‘‘Mr. Jenkins: ‘'‘! 
&m not so mercenary as to have thoucht of that phase 
of our imtercourse. Thais a question for you and 
your father to settle.’ 

7 
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THE CHINESE ALMANAO.—The almancc 
ia the most universally ciroulated book in 
China, Its space is far too important to te 
occupied by the patent medicine ad veri iac- 
ments which fll western almanses. It o n- 
tains astronomical particulars, but its gress 
mission ia to give full information for tte 
selection of lucky places for performing all 
the acts, great and small, of everyday |'le. 
“And as every act of life, however trivial 
depends for ita success on the time in whiot 
and the direction (i. ¢., the point of tne 
compass towards which it is done), it is of 
the utmost importance that every one 
should have correct information available 
at all times to enable bim to so order life as 
to avoid bad luck and calamity, and secure 
good luck and prosperity.”’ 

In truth the Chinese almanac isa kind 
of yoke of bondage. It is issued by the 
Government, and the saie of all other 
simanacs is strictly forbidden, So strong 
isthe native faith in its infaliibility that 
not long since the new Uhinese minister to 
Germany refused tosail on the appointed 
day, as it was deciared by the almanac to 
be unlucky, and consequently the depart 
ure ofthe steamer was deferred by the ro- 
quest ofthe German minister to Pekin. 
Saperstition isa strong master when it 
gains control, and it must be a life of slave- 
ry to order one’s actions by a book, or else 
live in tear and trembling of the vengeance 
of tate. 





In a cable car, the other day, were an old 
gentioman, with an ear tragpet, and a 
very pretty young woman accompanied by 
ailttle boy. She smiled at intervals on 
the boy, showing her pretty teeth in a 
bewitching way. All at once the old man, 
in the way peculiar to so many deaf people 
who do not know how to modulate their 
voices said, in tones so loud as to be audibie 
allover thecar, “lonly paid $5 for my 
upper teeth, What did yours cost?” To 
say that the pretty woman was mad !s8 put- 
ting it mildly. She flounced around with 
a flush of anger blezing in her cheeks, and 
signalled the conducter to let her out at tne 
next crossing. 
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Drankenness is a pair of spectac les to see 
the devil and all bis works, 
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Dollard’s Herbanium Extract itor 
the Hair. 


Tie peqqaentien nee m manufactured and sola 
at Dollard’s for the t fifty yea: oy ite merits 
are such that, while it bas never yet m advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily sgorenging. 

Also Deliard’s enerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium whee 
the Hair is naturally ‘ary and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Uo., to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain Lo 
obtain apyeing equal to it as a dressing fur the 


hair in Eng 
MRS. EDSON DSOK GORTER, 
. is Thor 
Norwich, Norfolk, Engla 
NAVY PaY OFTIcek, cae temahame, 
Ihave used ‘‘Doliard’s Herbanium manera, or 
Yogessbie  § Wash,’’ regularly for upwards 
th great advantage.” My bate, 
rapidly th ‘hing, wae 


» and has been 
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nese and strength. It 
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A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N, 

To Mrs, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 

I have Geascaty, Sart ss & number of years, used 
the ee BR YL, ant = yy oe do aot 
know ofan sitasa pleasant, refreshing 
and heal Ms tafale leanser of the hair, 


Ma nreie berm 


Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 


I have used a conomaty for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘*Dollard’s weceaiae, for removing dan- 
ruff and dressing my hair, also for therelief of ner- 
vous headaches. I Dave found 7s a delightful articie 
for the tollet, ae Cpe ve ton “ sae virtues 
d it. would o wit 
ere JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STHKERET, 
GENTLEMEN ’'S HAIR CUTTING and SHAVING, 
LADIES’ a¥D CHILDREN'S HALRB CUTTING, 
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BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


We make @OLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALY, 
s+» from all adapted, or special desigua, as 
very reasonable prices, 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Urganizations, and for Bails and Kxcursion pur 
yee, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send iliustra- 
Bone of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 
on. 








Por eale by all 
H. G. OESTERLE, — | EF RH Ree an 
roa ™.Y. 

No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pe. hin 


“The Handy Binder.” 





























Very neariy, tf aot quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve thele coutes of THE POST If Lt coud be done easily 
neatly and effectively, Ite sise makes tt specially adapte: 
for convenient and tasveiul ,bindiag, so that by the proper 
ineans, it can be made a neat volume tor future reference or 
pre servation, and at the same tigpe an attractive and pretty 
ornament for the centre table, is means of binding The 
| Ac pro to furnish tn Seuss? its ee one of 

NEW HANDY BINDEKS,’' now so popu and 
a are unqrestionably the most perfect and Eattosae 
articles of the kind ever ; roduced. 

THE BINDER te made specially for Tue Post; contains 
one copy or the series of & year with equal security, thus 
grece rving the paper thoroughly from loss, soiling or injury. 

‘HE KINDER works #0 simply that it t @ task fof only a 
miuuie w insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
al) the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best buand book. THE BINDER, apart from 
ile ueefulness in this respect, ls aleo a handsome piece of 
turnoiture. It is made of embossed Imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully oroamented tn gilt with the title ‘HATURDAY 
EVENING Poest’’ in bright goid lettering across the centre uv 
Outsiue page, It makes an article of beanty in iteelf, and of 
value as a bandy efor THB POST, that only neeis 
be seen by our subscribers ‘o be fully appreciated, 

This HANDY KINDEE will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75. cents, or [ree as a premium to any of — 
sent subscribers who send as the same of a new subecriber 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 
726 Sansom M., Philadciphia, Pa 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


rhis Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the ¢ PIANO or ORGAN. 





° Anyone knowing 9 tupe, either **in the head,’’ as It is called,’* or able to hom, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. Im fact it may be the fret time they have ever seen a piany or organ, yet if they know 


60 much as © whistic or hum * tune-—eay ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’' lor instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIUK. THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hagds and 
in different keys. Thus the player hae the full effect of the bassand treble clels, together with the 
power of making correct and harmontous chords in accompaniments. It must be piainly under 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is W enable anyone understanding 
the oature of atune or air in music W play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened «a music 
book, and without previously needing wo know the difference between A or G, a half-note or « 
. Quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference W auything but what hels shown by it do, caninatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own Instructors, By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of «tt- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed w 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, Bo, aflera very Uttie prac- 
tice with the Guide, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
| player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 
: The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow to read the common sheet music. Kut it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how W learn a number of tunes without 
KITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child Uf itcan say ite A, B, C'sand knows, 
tane—eay ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, alter a few attempts, quite well. There anv 
many who would like lw be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WEBAY. Its cheapness and usefui- 
ness, moreover, would nake ita very good present to give & person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas Almost every bome in the land bas a plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the famfly can play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
good use of Weir instruments, 
The Guide will be sent W any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS 
acc stamps, 27's, taken.) For Ten Centws extra 6 music book, cuntalniug the words am 


(Post 
music fur 1 


popalar songs, will be sent witt The Guide Address 


THE QGQUIDE MUSIC CO,., 


726 SANSOM 


ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





As usual Paris is the last place where the 
best and newest Parisian modes are to be 
seen, and, unless one has the entrees of the 
houses where the leading modistes and 
contourteres prepare their models, the 
searoh after novelties is indeed « weart- 
some aod fruitless errand. 

Happily for our readers the source 
whence ai! these charming fashions flow 
never dries up, and even in the dullest 
geason there ls somethiug new to see, ad- 
mire of criticise, and to report. 

Obapeaux are beginning to take an au- 
tumnal aspect; less face and fancy straw 
are used, and even the shapes sre modified 
and many of them are evidently ca!cula- 
ted fora time of year when glaring sun- 
shine is no longer to be feared. 

One of these new hata, in fine, smooth 
colored straw, has the brim jutting out over 
the face im front, but very short at the back 
and sharply turned up and lined with vel- 
vet on each side. 

The low, fat crown is aimost concealed 
by bews of ribbon with a white and striped 
border, These are fastened in under the 
brim on one side, and lie very flat; a little 
buneb of orchids forma small aigrette on 
the other side, and a lew flowers cover the 
base of the crown in front, 

A great wany incdeia are in this fine, 
sinooth straw ina variety of shapes and in 
all colors; but for more dressy Occasions a 
mixture of velvet and crepe de Chine ins 
very fashionabie, 

A charining model bas the low, fiat sailor 
crown of dark gtéon velvet, and the drawn 
brim, wide in front,but narrow at the back, 
of white crepe, with very narrow mauve 
ribbon run through the casings of the 
crepe. 

The top of the crown te draped with a 
lappet of Honiton lace, and low bunches of 
meauve asters are arranged in front and 
partly round Gach side, 

Very novel and atylish for autumn wear 
aro the felt hats in light colors, with low, 
Natcrowns and wide brime, either flat in 
frontand turned up at the back, or fluted 
in front and oarrow and straight behing. 

A very etriking bat in the firet of these 
shapes ia a delicate shade of grey green ; 
on toe right side is @ lopg bow of green 
velvet matching the felt, mixed with loops 
of white satin embroidered with gold; tn 
tront the loops meet a plume of green 
featbers that extend along the left side,and 
fall over the hair at the back. 

Auother of these felt hats, witb the brim 
beatin large Mutings In front, is tn light 
Krey-blue felt, the inside of the brim being 
in a much darker shade, 

Tove trimming i4 placed in tront of the 
crown, and consists of loope of meta! lic- 
Kreen ribbon, the head and breast of a bird 
in various weétallic shades of green and 
blue, with a long, softly-shaded plume of 
a bird of l’aradi#e feathers falling back at 
tne left side, 

There are fewer novelties in capotes, aty- 
lish bate being tp greater demand for coun- 
try end seasiae wear than capotes, which 
afford less shelter and are not so suitable 
with travelling costumes, Fancy straws 
aod gold galons are still much used, and 
many preity capotes are a mass of pleat- 
ings of crepe lisse, with a few loops of rib- 
bon, or perbaps a smal! spray of flowers as 
their onty ornament, 

The convenient toque capote w atill a 
great favorite, and ia, if possible, made of 
a piece of the dress material. 

Low vodices aud corselets worn over che- 
mimettes of all descriptions, are very pop- 
ular, ae are Spanish and Zouave jackets, 
which have somewhat the same effect. 

In some cases the front only of the Jack- 
et is worn, but in the majority of costumes 
the back is also added. In one toilette 
made in this way, the dress is of pale wa- 
ter.green barege, striped with a darker 
shade, the bodice and sleeves are full, and 
the iittie jacket, fastened with a button on 
the chest, and the jockey sleeves, open at 
the back and ornamented with a button, 
are of peau de sole in the darker shade of 
green. 

The narrow sash of water-green ribbon is 
tied at the back. Another toilette repre- 
seni® a corsage composed entirely of voile 
in bright poppy-red. 

The chem isette ia very finely tucked, the 
low, rather full corsage is mounted round 
the shoulders on a band of the voile em- 
broidered with black silk, 

The wristbands of the full sleves and the 
collar are of similar embroidery, but the 
sash te of plain biack ripbon. 

A novel and practical use for black lace 





on the right of crepe de Chine buillonne at 
intervals. 

A second dress is of green printed foul- 
ard, and hase square tablier draped a |it 
tle at the top and divided from the piain 
black breadths on esoh side by & panel 
covered with two lace flounces, the upper 
one much narrower than the lower one. 
The bodice is draped and crossed back 
and front over @ isce piestron or fist che- 
mm imette with a collar to match. 

Tue ribbon ornaments are of black moire 

ribbon ; the sash ls tied in front, and loopd 
and ends fall on each aide of the lace pane! 
on the right. 
Leather color, in faille, peau de sole, and 
cashmere, is a fas hiopable shade for dem!. 
saison toillettes, many of which are orna 
mented with woven or embroidered bands, 
into which gold thread enters largely. 

An excellent model is a dress of cuir 
cashmere, trimmed with rather narrow 
bands of gold embroidered on a sea-biue 
ground, 

The front of the skirt is very slightly 
draped at the top; the redingote closes like 
a pointed corsage in front, and the panels 
of the skirt are bordered down éach side 
with tne embroidery, 

The tront of the corsage is draped and 
framed with embroidery on each side over 
a narrow pleated plastron ; a little pointed 
band of the same embroidery finishes of 
the point of the vorsage, At the back the 
skirtis mounted with small pufis at the 
edge of the corsage, 

The oollar and sleeves are trimmed with 
bands of the embroidery. 

Tallor-inaxe costumes are, as ever, in fa. 
vor, but many of them are of a more fanci- 
ful description than one is accustomed t 
see In this class of dress, (O.eot these new 
models is o# cloth in very large beige and 
svap-blue cheq uers, 

The skirt is very narrow, but cut ins 
veries of panels divided by tan pleatings of 
white woollen. The corsage opens in tront 
over a# finely pleated white plastron, and is 
finished off with a white corselet bodic: 
forming pointed paniers on the hips; the 
oorselet is deep under the arms, and slopev 
down to the waist, where itis fastened with 
a pasesomenterie clasp, The sleeves are of} 
the white woolen, wtth pleats aown the 
outaide, and a long sash to watch falls low 
on the skirt at the back. 

Another dress is dark green, the skirt 
bas long draperies, which on the right sive 
are carried into a graceful pleating, lined 
with light green; the braiding on the un- 
der,} etticoat is of green and silver, and on 
each side of the light green waistcoat some 
braiding appears, 

Some of the long cloaks and wraps are 
wondertully pretty, and, while answeri:g 
the purp 49 for which they were intended, 
have a decidedly original air about them, 

Ove of the smartest is made in fine navy 
cloth, and falls entirely to the back, from 
under a abort square collar, fasiened by a 
stiver clasp iniaid with small paintings, on 
enamel, Thus worn, the cloak is scarcely 
seen froin the front; but should it be re- 
quired as @ protection from the wind or 
rain, ite ample folds can be drawn round 
the figure, being large enough, in reality, 
to cover the dress entirely. 

A cloak made was also cf a new and un 
common design; it was made of thick 
blanket cloth of navy blue, baving a yoke 
at the neck of red, braided thickly with fine 
braid; from this, arranged in gathers, 
standing out round the shoulders, hangs 
the cloak proper of the navy cloth, lined 
with rich silk of a bright red shade. 

A thick coat was of navy serge, with 
/ouave tront, opening over a waistooat of 
canary cloth, the edges of the cost being 
bound and slashed with black military 
braid. 

Odds and Ends, 
OF SOUPS, OMELETTES, ETO, 

Brown Sauce,—Bau:ter slightly a gallon 
saucepan, puta layer of slices of ouion at 
the bottom, over this two pounds of lean 
veal, one pound of beef and a half pound 
of ham, ali cutin small pieces; add half a 
pint of gravy stock. Put the saucepan on 
the fire, stirring the contents frequently, 
When the meat is well colored add one 
carrot, cut fu small pieces, one bayloat, 
some parsley, thyme and marjoram, one or 
two cloves, a little whole pepper aad sait 
to taste; then putin as much more stock 
as will well cover the contents of the sauce- 
pan. Let the whole boil gently for about 
three hours, and strain the liquor through 
atammy. Patinto a saucepan quarter of 
a pound of butter and two ounces of flour, 





in trimming a oorsage consists of a single 
gathered floupee forming whe frame of a 
piastron, ® cravs@tansd a fiche end. 

A charming dress for afternoon wear is 


in plaig brooke surah, with a parrow pane 


stir on the fire tfll the two are well mixed; 
| and are of a light brown color; then grad- 
|} Ually add the strained /iquor boiling hot. 
} Set the saumepan at the side of the fire, and 
| jet it simmer for one and a half hours, 
' carefully eximming the contents from time 


totime. Lastly turn out the sauce into a 
basin, and if not wanted immediately, let 
it be stirred every five or ten minutes til! 
quite cold, Ine good larder it will keep 
several days, but it should be warmed ev- 
ery day in hot weather. 

Madeira Sauce —Add some white wine 
pot necessarily Maderia—Maresia is very 
good for the purpose—to some Espagnoie 
sauce, in such proportions as taste suggests. 

Frying Patter.—Beat up together two 
tablespoontuis of brandy, the yolk of two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of olive oil, and 
tour or five tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
Amalgamate witb this three tablespoontuls 
of fine flour and a good pinch of salt. Beat 
the mixture five or ten minutes, adding a 
little more water if too thick. When ready 
to use it, stir into it lightly and quickly the 
whites of two eggs whisked to a froth. 


Potage Parmentier.—Botl some potatoes 
in water, witn an onion, a head of celery 
and malt to taste; when done, pass them 
through a bair seive, and put them into s 
saucepan with a lump of butter, adding 
a. ficient stock to bring them to the consi- 
tency of soup. Letit boil up, season with 
pepper and salt, and at the time of serving 
throw in eitber minced parsley or small 
sprigs of chervil. Small dice of bread, 
fried in butter, to be served in or with she 
soup. 

Barley Soup — Boil balf a pint of pear) 
barley iu a quart of vegetabie stock till it 
is reduced to a pulp, pass it through a hai: 
sieve, and add to it as much well-flavored 
vegetable Ptock as will give a puree of the 
consistency of cream; put the soup on the 
fire; when it boils stir into it, off the fire, 
the yolk of an egg beaten up with a gill of 
cream ; add half a patof fresh butter, and 
serve with small dice of bread fried in but 
ter. 

Nouilles Soup.—Make a paste with the 
yoiks of four eggs, the white of one, a pinch 
of salt, the least drop of water, and as much 
of the finest flour as will give a very stifi 
paste; when worked quite smooth, roll 1 
out in sheets as thinly as possible without 
breaking it; then cut each sheet of paste 
into strips or lozenges, and spread them 
out to dry on a cloth, In two or three 
hours’ time throw the nouilles into some 
fast boiling, well-flavored clear stock, anu 
serve a8 800D as they are sufficiently done, 
grated Parmesan cheese being handed 
round with the soup, 


Mullagatawny Soup — Boil a knuckle ct 
voaiin a litte more than three quarts of 
water, skim carefully, and let it boil gently 
for an hour anda beilf; then strain the |:. 
quor intoa stewpan. dave ready thirty 
ove pounds of the breast cf veal, cut up 
into pleces about an inch equare without 
giistie or bone, and three large onions 
sliced ; try these two together in butter til! 
they area delicate brown, put them into 
the veal broth, and let it simmer one hour, 
taking care to skim it carefally ; then take 
tive or six tablespoonfals of the broth, and 
m!x with it one large tablespoonfal of cur. 
ry powder and one of flour till quite 
smooth, adding a teapoontal of cayenne 
and a teaspoonfui of salt. S:ir all this 
gradually and well into the soup, xeep it 
simmering, but not boiling for one quarter 
of an haur longer, and serve with rice as 
for curry. A couple of shallots minced 
fine, one teaspoonful of powdered ginger, 
and one of powdered mace may be added. 

Savory Omelette—Beat up four eggs 
with a teaspoontul of chives, very finely 
minoed, parsley and sweet herbs also fine y 
minoed, pepper and salt according to taste, 
Put a piece of butter the siz» of an egg into 
airying pan; a@ s00n as it is melted pour 
im the omelette mixture, and, ho ding the 
bandie of the pan with one hand, atir the 
omelet with the other by means of a spoon, 
The moment it begins to set cease stirring, 
but keep on shaking the pan for a minute 
or 80; then with the spoon double up tne 
omelet, and keep shaking the pan antil 
the under side of the omelet has become of 
a golden colour. Turn it outon a hot dish 
and serve, 

Chocolate,—Proportions, one ounce tor 
each cup, Break the chocolate into email! 
pieces and put it with the miik (cold) into 
the chocolate pot (chocolatera), Plsce this 
on asiow fire, and stir the chocolate fre. 
quently with a chocolate mili (molinillo) 
until it becomes of the requisite thickness. 
Milk and water alone may be used, but the 
quantity of chocolate must be increased in 
proportion as less or no milk is used. 

oS . 

Victous habits are so great a stain to hu- 
man nature, and so odious to themselves, 
that every person actuated by right reason 
would avoid them, though he were sure 





sod and man, and hed no future punish 
ment entailed upon them. 


Cenfidential Correspondents. 


San Fow.—If a Chinaman leaves this 
coubtry now be cannot retara, 


8. O. B.—“The White Wolf’ and “Phi. 
lip Morton’’ cannot be supplied. 


REaDER.—A “straw bid” is a bid for a 
contract which the bidder is unable or unwilling two 
perform. 


Bayon.—Creoles bave no negro blood, 
The term is applied to those whoare born within or 
bear the tropics, 


StatTs.—The President can pardor any 
person convictedin the United States Courts, but 
not those convicted in State Courts. 


IsLaND.—Engiand, Scotland and Wales, 
though tnhabited by domestic races, are one geogra- 
phically and legally, and are commonly known as 
Great Britain. 


W. T. W.—“Astonied”’ is a good old 
word and may be used in the piace of ‘‘astonishbed,*’ 
but only a person of unexceptionable literary taste 
would use it weil, 


BENEDIOT.—No license is required in 
New Jersey, but one must be had in Delaware and 
costs §2,50. A girl must be 21 years old or have con- 
sent in this State to marry. 


BoopLe.—The size of the fee paid to 
clergymen for performing the marriage ceremony is 
usuaily governed by the length of the bridegroom's 
pocket-book or the generosity of his impulses, 


ADMIRER.—1l, Rather doubtful. 2. Per- 
haps be isa bashful man. Yououghtto be able to 
tell by his manner ifhe cares for you. Perhaps if 
you had another admirer it might wake him up. 


CHRISTEN.—There has been no change 
in the custom since ‘*men were boys and sallors 
went to sea.’’ It has been the custom from time im- 
memorial to christena new government vessel by 
breaking a bottle of wine (not grog) over its bow, 


SaVER.—The census of 1850 showed that 
there were 300 men in the United State worth each 
$! 000,000 and over, l’erhaps the census of ia will 
ucarly double this number, And it ie said that 2000 
men of our 60,000 000 population control about #4, w- 
000 000, 


OC. W. S.—Christians are no longer liable 
Lo Insalts from masculine Mohametans, but nine out 
ot ten of the older women, even in Constantinople, 
wilt took askance ata Cbristian unbellever, and 
wreethim withthe cheerful salutation: ‘‘May the 
dugs devour your bones!’* 


MONITOR,—Our coast was covered with 
cruisers during the civil war, but that did aot pre- 
vent foreign vessels running the blockade of South- 
ero ports, We captured over 3000 blockade runners, 
and from that you can estimate the number (hat 
were engaged in that trade. 


COWLAND.—For tender feet the best 
treatment is to bathe them daily in tepid water, dry- 
ing well, and wearing very thick socks or stockings, 
as wellas easy-fitting boots, For cornstry the fol- 
lowing: Wash the feet every night, aud smear them 
every morning with soap, olive-oll, or glycerine, if 
the corns are hard ones, 


B. R. T.—To get rid of ants which infest 
your house, take a sponge slightly moist and sprinkle 
it with dry white sugar, The littie creatures will 
soon congregate in the cells of the sponge, and may 
then be destroyed by being planged into boiling wa- 
ter. The sponge may then be squeezed out and 
treated again io a similar manner, the process being 
repeated as often as is ne ary lo plish your 
object. 


ALERT.—The fact of the lady having ac- 
kuowledged the lifting of your hat to her would in 
no wise justify you in addressing ber the next time 
you met, unless she first gave you som@ indication 
that such a proceeding on your part would be accep- 
table. If, as you say, ‘‘the fair one’s feelings are 
affectionateiy inclined’’ towards you, she will not be 
long in giving youan opportunity of entering inw 
conversation with her, Meantime, you must be 
patient. 


CLERK.—Thbe expression “ex-dividend”’ 
means that the dividend due upon a share at 
the time it (the share) changes hanas is not Included 
in the purchase—that is to say, it goes to the seller, 
not tothe buyer. Preferred stock is stock the bold- 
ers of which bave ali the profite secured by them un- 
tila certain dividend hasbeen paid them. The 
term guaranteed isapplied to stock in which tne 
promise ofa preferential dividend is very express. 
Ordinary stock is all stock which is neither preferen- 
tlal nor guaranteed, 


MoODERN.—Surnames are for common 
people. Sometimesa King may havea surname, but 
notoften, The King of Sweden, for instance, bears 
tbe surname of Bernadotte, belag the descendant of 
a French peasant, a charcoal burner, But the family 
of Queen Victoria reigned beiore the time surnames 
were first used in Western Europe, Surnames were 
common inthe East, the descendants of the twelve 
sons of Jacob bearing the surname of Israel, but the 
custom was not introduced to the Mediterranean ani 
Aulantic coast nations until very modern times, 


Rai..—The first two railroads for general 
traffic were opened In England and were the Stock- 
ton and Darlington, twelve miles long, in 1825, an’ 
the Liverpool and Manchester, in 1829. Tue first 
trainway in America was built in 1807 by Silas Whit- 
ney, of Boston, although it is also claimed that 
Thomas Leiper, of Delaware County, this State, ha’ 
a line three quarters of a mile long in operation from 
his quarries in 1806, The Quincy Kallway was bull 
in 1825 to haul granite to Bunker Hill Monument, * 
distance of about fourmilea, A locomotive was 
used first in this county in 1829, 


R. T. D.—1. An aneurism is a tumor 
formed by the coat of an artery getting weakened by 
some cause and swelling out so as to form a pouch ur 
sac. It beats under the finger like a pulse, and the 
beating is caused by @ fresh quantity of blood being 
pushed into this sac with every stroke of the heart. 
If it be small, pressure on the artery above it wiil 5 
far shut off the blood from it that it wili be flacci« or 
soft. The patient will often say that the tumor bega! 








they would be always concealed both from | 


to appear after some violent strain, when something 
appeared togive way. The aid ofa competent pi) 
sician is indispensable in cases of this kind 
aneurisms have been mistaken for abscesses 
upon a pulsating artery, and when vpened 

this impression t et t pus, the »0 

out from an aneurismal tamor, end tae er 
proved fatal Aneurism ofthe beart isa 


iisease 

















